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thoughts and his affections were hallowed by the | the ehapel of the founder, and which onght, if 
shadow of the cloisters. We are promised a | only from respect to the memory of a great dies 
history of the Abbey from his pen. The purely | whom the present age is too busy to appreciate, 
historic tone of a portion of his address—the | to be perpetuated by the sculptor. As it is, they 
quiet enunciation, without one controversial | tend, in our judgment, to spoil the screen, and 
word, but with a weight sufficient to silence | this illustrates that which we wish to suggest. 
controversy, of those portions of the history of | Cannot the funds of the Abbey or the liberality of 
the Eastern and Western Churches that bore | the public support a special curator of the monu- 
upon his subject, — the references, on such | ments,—a man who should be, not a verger, but 
points, to the history and custom of the Abbey | an artist? The preservation of the memorials 
itself, all these were given in a tone which, if} treasured in the Abbey is a subject in some 
maintained in the promised history, will make it | respects requiring different treatment from the 
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Easter at Westminster. 
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OZar~n®6 HERE is no place nor| worthy of the subject, and the noblest of monu-| care of the fabric itself. The question of pre- 








room for sermons in our | ments for its author. serving the statues from the corrosion of accu- 
colamns, not pbc for! There is, perhaps, no spot on earth so| mulated dust is not altogether simple. On the 
those with which stones | deservedly dear to those of us who believe that | one hand, it seems undeniable that great injury, 
are said to be vocal. | the present is the issue of the past, as is the| first to the colour, and then to the texture, of 
Other mones than those | Abbey Church of St. Peter’s at Westminster. | the marble, is caused by accumulated dust, and 
of Venice may be full of | Dating its consecration in the very year of the|in the more delicately-wrought statues the ill 
a significance higher | Norman Conquest, it is the last gift of the/| effect is the most marked. Wecan point to one, 
than that of art, but it} Saxon dynasty to the English people. The|by no means of this class,—the effigy of the 
is our task only to pre-| quaint and mutilated carvings illustrative of | Duke de Montpensier,—in which the purity of 
sent to the mind the/| the life of the Confessor have more reality as | the colour of the marble is rapidly departing. 
features of the outward | representations of a past and almost forgotten |On the other hand, the removal of the dust 
form, leaving the inner | national life than are readily to be found else- | should be entrusted only to artist hands. The 
lesson, when there is/where. The characteristic form of arch identi- | ill-directed energy of a single broom might 
one, to become clear by | fied with the second founder of the Abbey,/do more injury than a century of neglect. 
its own light ; as @!sop carries back the imagination to the time when It is not from the process of cleaning, however, 
was wont to lay before | our kings first became truly and- exclusively ‘that the most observed piece of sculpture in 
his auditors the brief) English sovereigns by ceasing to be French peers. | the Abbey, the terrible <‘ Death” of Roubiliac, 
4 outline of ancient fable unincum- | The very helmet and shield of the Victor of | has been deprived of its jaw. It seems to 
bered by the one-sided of moral,” | Agincourt rest high above his tomb. The archi- | have been the sacrilegious hand of some casual 
DA} and the yet more obnoxious " ap- | tectural and social revolution of the days that | visitor that inflicted so great an outrage. Is 
*) * plication” by which his admirers | preceded and prepared for the union of two | it not the intention of the authorities to take 
have made his memory to rot. It hostile sceptres in the fated hands of the House | the best advice as to restoring so essential a part 
is not as indulging in an exception ' of Stuart, is represented by one of the finest | of this wonderful figure? For such, and similar 
to so wise a rule that we refer for buildings in the world, which, gem as it is in | questions, it would seem that the presence of an 
a moment to Easter morning at West- itself, yet harmonises with the more ancient | artist as curator of the monuments is demanded. 
minster, an occasion which few who had gtructure. The features of Elizabeth, calm, | No less important would be the counsel of such 
the privilege of witnessing it can lightly clear, and noble, seem to bear incontrovertible | an officer in case of fresh applications for room 
forget. It is neither of the worship, perfect testimony to the fact that the estimate of her ‘for monuments. Fall as Westminster is, we are 
as was its rendering of that most perfect of character that lingers in the tradition of the | not 80 convinced of the degeneracy of the day as 
earthly liturgies, the full choral cathedral ser- people is more true, as well as more exalted, | to hold that the list of great names to be com- 
bay nor of the sermon, as regarded in its | than that which is to be formed from the perusal | memorated on its wallsisclosed. It is impossible 
religious or moral aspect, that we wish to of the pages of her latest historian. Above all, | to look at many existing monuments, which 
speak. But those who love the most noble of | the sacred stone that forms the seat of the coro- | rather disfigure than adorn the walls, without a 
our minsters must rejoice to feel that Westmin- |nation chair, if no longer regarded as a palla-| painful impression of the injury to the effect of 
ster has founda tongue. Dean Stanley, though dium, is yet a relic of unrivalled interest, con- sepulchral statuary which results from a want of 
apparently in feeble health, read with a low necting us, on the one hand, with the shadowy | rapport between the sculptor and the architect. 
clear voice so suited to the pitch of the build-/Jine of kings reaching far beyond the memory | The former may design a group or a cenotaph, 
ing,—to the acoustic state to which the per- of the “gracious Dancan;” and on the other| worthy of admiration in his studio, and 
formance of daily service seems to have educated | with the pride of the present and with the hope | simply distracting when fixed in some chance 








the very echoes of the place,—that hardly 
a word was lost even by the distant audi- 
tors. On a former occasion, to which we re- 
ferred at the time of its occurrence, when a 
meeting was held in the Chapter-house, with the 
object of promoting its restoration, under the 
presidency of the very reverend Dean, a some- 
what hesitating and uncertain manner very 
much marred the force of his remarks. But in 





the pulpit this defect entirely disappears. While 
nothing can be further from a dramatic style of 
reading than are the tones of Dean Stanley, 
nothing can be more appropriate to the spot, 
nothing could more fully command the breathless 
attention of a large and reverent congregation. 
To those of us who can remember what the 
service at Westminster was twenty or thirty 
years ago, the improvement is both a wonder and 
a deligkt. Language simple and precise, but 
fall of picturesque colour, breathed the very 
spirit of the spot. Oue or two references to 
Jerusalem, by the simple use of appropriate— 
exclusively appropriate—adjectives, told those 
who knew to what the words referred that the 
speaker had been himself a pilgrim to the Holy 
City ; but it was in the few yet stirring refer- 
ences to our own history, to the saints and kings 
who had founded and restored the walls, to the 
great names of which the memorials are sculp- 
tured around, to the long line of English 
monarchs crowned in that sacred spot, that the 
Dean unwittingly told how his dreams had been 
haunted by the genius of the place, and how his 





of the future. 
minster Abbey”’ would be a grand book in the | 
English language. 

So much has been done for the Abbey of late | 
that we are hopeful in wishing for something | 
more. The carved work of the choir has assumed 
tints and echoes suited to the harmony of the 
building. Colour is creeping over the windows. 
The organ, removed from its obstructive posi- 
tion between choir and nave, fairly rivals that at 
St. Paul’s. The noted irreverence of the ser- 
vice is athing of the past. Vergers and beadles 
are more reverent, more intelligent, and more 
civil than in earlier days. The exhibition-air of 
the building has vanished with the surrendered 
twopences. At the close of the choral part of 
the service on Sunday morning, when old asso- 
ciations led one to expect a rush to the doors, 
hardly an individual stirred, unless it were to 
gain a step or two towards the pulpit. And the 
reredos, with its richly-carved cedar table, and 
its lace-like canopies of tabernacle-work, is a 
noble screen. We do not wish to pause to criticise 
now this addition to the adornment of the Abbey, 
but we cannot pass the occasion to remark that 
the little scenes in the Gospel history which are 
represented on the frieze are hardly worthy of the 
material or of the position. Reproductions, no 
doubt, in taste, if not actual copies, of wood carv- 
ings of a very low style of art, they would have 
been tolerable, perhaps admirable, if they had 
illustrated the life of the Confessor, and replaced 


A fitting “History of West-| location in the Abbey. As to the past, it is, 


perhaps, unsafe to attempt amendment; but, 
as to the future, offences against taste may 
be avoided, although they can only be avoided 
by establishing a relation between locality 
and design before the latter be carried into 
execution. Especially do such remarks ap- 
ply to those monuments which are not works of 
art, properly so called, but simple memorials. 
With the exception of the very noblest triumphs 
of the sculptor, such simple slabs appeal most 
powerfully to the imagination. If the Argyll 
“ Eloquence ” be the finest instance of embodied 
poetic imagination in the Abbey, the second 
place must be given to the epitaph of Spenser. 
Now there can be no reason why space should 
be wasted, architecture should be outraged, and 
the sense of awe and of reverence should be put 
to flight, by the vagaries of the stonemason. A bas- 
relief of a sarcophagus, with an urn on the top, 
an unmeaning canopy—a hideous cherab, serving 
only to give prominence to an epitaph,—such 
efforts to call attention, injure alike the taste of 
the living and the memory of the dead. The 
usual style of mural tablets resembles the 
violent efforts by which the advertiser covers 
neglected buildings and decorates railway 
stations, rather than seems to be the result of a 
feeling of love and honour for the departed. 
What reason is there that memorial slabs 
should not be inlaid into the walls of churches 
as part of the original design, to be iuscribed, as 





those inimitable groups which are crumbling in ] 


occasion demands, with the names of ¢he loved 
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and honoured ones whose ashes are laid 
to rest beneath the shadow of the sacred 
building ? Serial inscriptions of this kind, 
like those of the names of benefactors to be 
found in some of our older churches, would bar- 
monise with the character of the place. Quite 
sufficient distinction could be given to each 
name by a proper regulation of type. Each new 
epitaph would take its rank among the memo- 
rials of departed worth, or virtue, or beauty, in 
honourable fellowship, instead of endeavouring to 
protrade its recent grief by violent and imhar- 
monious ugliness. Our churches would gain in 
every way; the memory of the departed would 
no longer be turned into an offence against the 
taste of the living; and those who, being dead, 
yet speak from the walls of minster and of cathe- 
dral, would speak in a tone of grand and con- 
sistent harmony. 





ARCHITECTURAL ARTS COURT, PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





Or the general show of art-workmanship we 
would speak at present with some reserve, as it | 
is in somewhat of an incomplete state; and 
recollecting the labours of the committee, we 
wish to speak with due consideration. We know | 
what unforeseen obstacles have over and over 
again started up, and had to be overcome by 
rleer perseverance—how some who promised to 
contribute have failed at the last, and have but 
blank spaces to show ;—but, in fact, while we 
congratulate these gentlemen on what has been 
accomplished, we condole with them (and we 
are sure they will accept it all in good part) 
with what has not been done. For there are 
names in all the classes undertaken to be repre- | 
sented by this committee which are altogether | 
wanting, and the owners of which we feel sure | 
will in the end regret that they did not bestir | 
themselves in time to secure a place in the) 
Architectural Arts Court. 

For whatever may be said of the building 
itself, or the particular arrangements of the 
whole, there can be no doubt that this year will | 
be an epoch in the history of nineteenth- | 
century industry and art, and that the Exhibi- 
tion of 1867 will remain as a fact—and perhaps | 
no one yet knows how important a one—in the | 
minds of at least the present generation. 

To particularize, however, we may commence 
by +tating that of the workers in metal we have 
Hardman, Hart, Skidmore, Benbam,and Barnard, 
Bishop, & Co., all good and well-known names, | 
and these will be found in the special catalogue, 
for the British department, under Group V., 
Clare XL., “Mining and Metallurgy ;” with | 
the exception of Hardman, who is to be 
fuund under Group IIL, Class XXI. This will 
shew et once how scattered would have been the 
British architectural art-workmanship ic metal | 
bad they not been grouped in this manner [a) 
reference at each name is made in this catalogue, 
to the Architectural Court, though there seems | 
to be no reference special to this court in the | 
Index, &c.]; and also how rigid, to use no 
stronger word, the classification must be which 
admits of only one notion with respect to a 
material, viz.—its origin, which idea is in effect 
lost entorely when the material is sowrought by the 
band of men as to become a work of art. It would 
show its sbsurdity to carry this classification 
one step further, and range oi! paintings amongst 
the oleaginous productions of the earth. There 
are four exhibitors of encaustic and other tiles, 
viz.—Min'on, Maw & Co., Godwin, and the Archi- 
tectural Pottery Company, at Poole. Of these 
Messrs. Minton & Maw have an equal space, 
and fill it very well, but only emall spaces, and 
these with not especially good specimens, are 
filled by the two others mentioned. All these 
in the official catalogue are placed under 
Grovp VI, Class LXV., “Civil Engineering, 
Pabhc Works, and Architecture.” 

Kansome’s patent concrete stoneware, Blash- 
field & Pultam’s terra-cotta, the stone carvings 
of Forsyth & Seymour, and the mosaics of Jesse 
Rust & Co., come also under the same class and 
group, as also do the “ prize objects in arte 
cognate to architecture,” exhibited by the Archi- 
tecrural Maseum, but which, however, we bave 
not yet discovered, although they are mentioned 
in the official catalogue. 

The Group IIL of the general classification, 
which had been svpposed to include the fore- 





going works as articles of “ Furniture and other 
objects for the use of dwellings,” will be found 
to include the rest of the works exhibited in thie | 


court, though under various classes, and in the 
first of these, Class XL., appears only the name 
of the Hon. Secretary himself, Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
who exhibits a carved cabinet, designed by him- 
self. Weshall best progress with our descrip- 
tion if we mention at once that it is of osk, 
elaborately carved by Baylis, and seems a very 
careful piece of execution. The delicate work is 
far from giving a flimsy effect, as is too often 
the case. The ends of the cabinet are decorated 
with paintings by Dante Rossetti, but are so 
carefully subordinated to the whole that they 
retain completely their purpose of decoration, 
and are not too obtrusive. It is a great thing to 
have obtained the work of so good a painter, 
and we congratulate the designer on this as well 
as the more mechanical, but still excellent, 
execution of the top, which is of enamelled 
slate, by Magnus, of Pimlico. Having said this 
much, we need not refer to this class again, in 
connexion with this Architectural Art Court, 
although some of the objects to be hereafter 
described would seem more appropriately in- 
eluded in this class, which is otherwise com- 
posed of the works of our chief well-known 
furniture manufacturers, who, though not ex- 
hibiting in connexion with the Architectural 


Committee, show some excellent work, which | 


might well be placed in their court. Under the 


head of “ Decorative Work,” Class XV., we find | 


Meesrs. Clayton & Bell exhibit their cartoon for 
the mosaic picture, since executed by Salviati, 
and probably seen by most of our readers last 
autumn, in the Jerusalem Chamber at West- 
minster, awaiting the necessary preparations 
for fixing it as part of the reredos for the Abbey. 
This is hardly the place to criticise the design, 


s0 we pass on to mention the names of Harland | 


& Fisher, and Heaton, Butler, & Bayne; also in 


the same class, under the head of “ Church | 


Furniture, &c.,” we find Jones & Willis, Cox & 


Co., and the Rev. Robert 8. Baker, who most _ 
upaccountably heads the list of Architects’ and | 
Architectural Drawings, in Group I. of the. 


official catalogue, with the very same object—a 
carved lectern! but to bear him company in 
this anomalous position we notice the name of 


Woollams (W. H. & Co.), who exhibits some | 


special paper decoration, designed by Mr. Digby 


| Wyatt and others. 


Class XXVI., with the general title, “‘ Leather- 


work, Fancy Articles, and Basket-work,”’ bas a| 


separate division of “ carvings,’ and herein we 
find the names of Baylis, and Kendall of War- 
wick, both well-known wood-carvers ; the one ex- 
hibiting his skill in the working out of Eliza- 
bethan ornament to a clock-case, and the other 
na‘ ural ornamental foliage, &c., in panels. The 
incongruity of this classification is evident. 

To complete our abstract list we ought to 
have mentioned before the names of Strode & 
Co., and of Prichard (Liandaff),—or rather, 
Leaver, of Maidenbead, whose work in metal, 
from the designs of that gentleman, we shall 
speak of hereafter, but whose names are alto- 
gether out of their proper places in the catalogue. 

Of late years, and under the special guidance 
of those architects who practise chiefly in the 
Medieeval styles, no branch of art development 
bas progressed further or more vigorously than 
metal-work. The art of the smith is essentially 
one of strength, and the idea of human power 
as well as skill is indissolubly connected with 
works in iron and brass, from the time of Tubal 
Cain down to Quintin Matsys, and to the present 
hour. And we are bappy to know that what we 
see of exhibited cunning workmanship in there 
materials, is but a tithe of what muy be found 
and is cultivated everywhere in Evgland. The 
village carpenter may show little taste, and the 
village painter less, while the country carver 
but seldom rises to any special skill, notwith- 
standing the opportunities of study in the 
objects around him; but the village smith is 
seldom wanting in sturdy honest work, and is 
very frequently capable—when directed—of the 
highest art cultivation. We are not surprised 
to find, therefore, seven metal-workers to four 
carvers—incloding stone and wood—exhibitors 
in this court, though each exhibitor takes his 
own peculiar line. Messrs. Beuhum might have 
done more than exhibit a single specimen, show- 
wg rather their capability of work than their 
special skill. We do not admire their brass 
vagle lectern as a whole, nor the eagle itself 
m particular. The painting of the base 
8 nO improvement to the form adopted. 
This, by the way, is but one of many eagles 
which seem to have found a nest in this court, 


tained in France to add to the necessary stock 
of that bird required to be produced at the 
shortest notice. In truth, however, it hae been 
remarked that it is complimentary of British 
architects to exhibit so many specimens of the 
“national” birds. Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, & 
Co., of Norwich, bave a case of delicate wrought- 
iron work finished in black. One specimen, 
forming a small toilet-table, with frame at the 
back for a looking-glass, is of small iron bars, 
bent when cold; but, though very like an imita- 
tion of basket-work, the colour is not so favour- 
able, and gives an unfinished look to what should 
be a very finished article of furniture. A stand 
for a vase, with a thin stem ornamented with 
beaten-out leaves, is very deleate im treatznent, 
and, like many other articles im this case, is 
from the designs of Mr. JeckyN. When » base 
or foot is made as this is, however, of two pieces 
or scrolls of wrought work not welded together, 
but connected with a wrought band, however 
“truthful” the construction, we may be sure it 
will become loose before long, and the stand be 
unsteady. Altogether we commend the works 
of Messrs. Barnard. We have already spoken of 
some elaborate gates exbibited by them in another 
part of the building, which show their skill in 





other and more important works, and are a great 
improvement on what they exhibited in 1862. 

Of course Messrs. Hart & Son make a fine 
show,—they always do; and always some new 
‘combination of good workmanship. Here is an 
important work in the shape of a candelabrum, 
| 14 ft. or 15 fe. high, wrought out in the most 
conscientious manner, and built up, coloured, and 
| painted on the spot by the designer, a young 
man named Rice, in Messrs. Hart’s employ. 
Then we have besides a variety of iron and brass 
work ; a considerable show of church plate and 
articles of domestic use not calling for special 
remark, as we are so well acquainted with them 
at bome, but which will be doubtless objects of 
great interest where they now are. 
| Some portions of Messrs. Skidmore’s work, 
'which would have been of the greatest value 
|in this court, and which would have adjoined 
the model of the work they are intended to 
adorn, viz., the Prince Consort memorial, are, as 
we have previously said, exhibited elsewhere, 
owing to the actual want of space-- height and 
width—in this portion of the Exhibition Build- 
ing; so they will be seen amongst the ma- 
| chinery, and we trust they will not be found to 
be too appropriately placed there, but in truth 
they are specimens of art-workmanship on a very 
large scale. We prefer examining the smaller 
articles of more delicate and refined skill, as 
shown in the case bearing Messrs. Skidmore’s 
well-known nameand upholding their well-earned 
reputation. Messrs. Strode are not largely re- 
presented, but they exhibit a standard light, or 
the central part of a larger standard designed 
for the Duke of Cornwall Hotel at Plymouth, 
composed of beaten brass work and decorative 
glass balls. The design seems adapted to the 
purpose, and is reasonably simple, though there 
is no novelty in the use of glass bosses or balls ; 
but, as specimens of artistic meta] work applied 
to gas-fittings, they are creditably designed 
compared with what we have seen with regret 
adopted in most of our large metropolitan build- 
ings of this class, as good enough to adorn a 
carefully -designed architectural interior. Similar 
standard lights, of very different character, with 
pendants or coronz, are shown by Mr. Prichard, 
architect, as his design, executed by Leaver, of 
Maidenhead. To our surprise Messrs. Hardman 
exhibit bat one specimen of plate, and no object 
of any kind besides this. 

Perbaps the most important, if not the most 
interesting “exhibits” are those of terra cotta, 
& material connected intimately with artistic 
construction in former times, aud capable still 
of an indefinite development. To see what is 
being carried out in this substance, however, it 
will be necessary to visit several departments of 
the Exhibition ; and we have already referred to 
the great example of terra-cotta work executed 
for the new building at South Kensington, and 
which is eo large that it bad to be placed in the 
great machinery zone, and to some of the foreign 
specimens of it in the same zone. We will first 
bespeak attention to the examples sent by 
Mr. ~ sg reo of Stamford, to exemplify how 
far be has progressed in the manufacture. 
Blashfield’s name is well known to be @ gua- 
rantee for excellent workmanship, and & pée- 
culiarly wise and intelligent application of 





scientific information is brought to bear on 


and to such an extent do they flourish that there | every work teken in hand by him. Two win- 
dows,—the one a specimen of those about 


is some chance of the whole group being re- | 
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to be erected at the new Dulwich College, 
and designed by Mr. Chas. Barry; the other a 
copy of those already erected in the tower of the 
Dake of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth, designed by 
Mr. C. F. Hayward,—are built into the walls. 
These form very prominent features in the court, 
and we venture to say both of them show a great 
novelty in design, at least, to our confréres in 
Paris. Both are combined with granite, though 
in an entirely different manner. That for 
Dulwich is set in a red brick wall; while that at 
Plymouth is combined with grey granite jambs, 
set in limestone walling. Each is a round-arch 
two-light window, with a central column; but 
the one has an enclosing arch, deeply recessed, 
in the tympanum of which is a richly-moulded 
circular panel, containing projecting head or 
bust ; the other, without any enclosing arch, is so 
formed that the mass of terra cotta should work in 
with the walling itself, and the round arch of 
each light is capped by a pointed one, the span- 
drel resulting between them being decorated with 
flatly-treated foliage. The specimen for Dul- 
wich College is altogether the more elaborate, 
and has jamb shafts, as well as a central en- 
gaged shaft of polished red granite; while the 
Plymouth example has a shaft of terra cotta 
itself, with a beautifal and sharply-moulded cap, 
decorated with foliage of Early English style. 
The former is, of course, the more costly and 
important piece of work ; but the latter shows a 
constructive application not generally met with ; 
while the simple manner of its use in combina- 
tion with ordinary materials, so that no special 
workmen are required to fix it, is highly com- 
mendable. How much farther the design in 
this material is to be carried in the case of 
Dulwich College may be understood from a 


model exhibited close by ; and we learn that the | 


could have found the prices and other particulars 
attached to these, and the curator of the court 
ought to be furnished with them if any compa- 
rison is to be made. At any rate, one thing is 
certain, that as stone of all kinds is so perish- 
able in our climate, anything which offers so 
good a substitute, and seems so likely to 
endure, should be thoroughly investigated, 
and all its qualities, good and bad, made 
known, as well as any peculiar advantages 
or disadvantages attending its use. 
haps the catalogue, which, we understand, 
the Committee are about to publish, will afford 
this information. We must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Pulham exhibits, near the “ Testing 
House,” Mulready’s tomb in terra cotta, of which 
we have previously spoken ; the credit of the 
manufacture of which, and not the modelling, 
belongs to his name. It is curious that this is 
the only exhibit of Mr. Pulham’s mentioned in 
the official catalogue: his name is omitted from 
the list of exhibitors in this Architectural Court. 
Other objects of a more ornamental character, 
such as vases, terminals, a small fountain, &c., 
complete our list ; and now, before we leave this 
special subject, we must record our regret that 
the desire of the committee to make their 
collection complete was not more warmly re- 
sponded to; and we cannot but think that 
Bianchard, the Coalbrookdale Company, and 
others, might have spared some specimens to 
place beside those we have been describing, and 
that some of the disadvantages of not doing so 
must accrue to those who were backward in 
responding to the invitations sent out. 

In close connexion with the foregoing are 


now recognised as applicable to all styles of 
architectural design. We find colamns and 


Plymouth specimen shown is but one of a series Chimney-tops executed for, and designed by, Mr. 


of windows in the tower, and all the first-floor | 
and second-floor windows are of a more elaborate 
and studied character. Indeed, one of the 


J. P. Seddon, as well as portions of a circular 
wheel-window of Gothic design, with specimens 
of balcony panels and ornaments in Elizabethan, 





Per- | 


specimens of Ransome’s patent stone, a material | 5, 


Deering, elected in 1838 ; and Sir Charles Barry, 
elected in 1842. 

I have no intention of asking space in the 
Builder for any remarks of mine on tue merits 
and defects of Sir Robert Smirke as an archi- 
tect. His career as a follower of Sir William 
Chambers, of Dance, and the elder Hardwick, 
affords a rare illustration of what he lived to see 
done to and done with one of his own works. 
The Carlton Club, in Pall-mall, of Sir Robert's 
design (and it had many merits), has been totally 
effaced by the loftier and abler work of his 
younger brother, Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A. Let 
us hope that it will be very long before the 
College of Physicians and the Union Club- 
house (the whole west side of Trafalgar-square, 
and of Sir Robert’s designinz) are puiled down 
for the work of some “ Ripley with a rule.’* 
Illustrious Sir Christopher Wren, what has been 
the sad fate of your College of Physicians, 
honoured by the frequent visits of a Radciiffe, a 
Sloane, a Mead, an Arbuthnot,— 


* And then a long Et Cetera?’’t 


The Bwilder has always exhibited an interest 
in the London residences of eminent men. The 
London homes of Sir Robert Smirke deserve to 
be chronicled. Mr. Tite will probably be pleased 
to be reminded of them. 

In April, 1807, then in his 27th year, he was 
living in the Albany, Piccadilly, No. 1, H—that 
is, he was in fashionable chambers, and poxsibly 
unfitted with an aim, having, by fits, a longing 
to be a great actor; and, happily, a still 
greater longing for the reputation of an archi- 
tect, and to become “whate’er Vitruvius was 








fore.” 

From the Albany he removed, in 1809, to No. 
| 13, Berners-street, Oxford - street; led thither, 
| we may pleasantly suspect, by the recollection 
, that Sir William Chambers, the architect of 
| Somerset House, had lived in that street. His 
house in Berners-street was two doors from the 


columns of a two-light or three-light window on | and balusters, key-stone ornaments, and so on, of | house of Henry Bone, the famous enameller. 


the first-floor is also exhibited, built up of five 


pieces, base-shaft in two pieces, with band | 


a more classic character. The best application of 
this process is in the thin, flat, diaper slabs—for 


Bone’s house was No. 15. 
His next “flitting” was (1815) to No. 3, 


between, and cap. Such a combination to carry internal (or, indeed, if required, external) wall de- | Upper Fitzroy-street, whence he moved (1821) 
the weight here put upon it, requires to have the | Coration,—a real “ wall veil,” to use Mr. Ruskin’s | to No. 6, Stratford-place, Oxford-street. 


hoilow spaces in the shafts, &c., and, indeed, all phraseology. For this, bearing in mind the com- 


The father of Sir Robert Smirke died at No. 


the hollow portions, filled in solid with broken | paratively small cost at which it can be supplied, | 30, Osnaburg-terrace, Regent’s Park, on the 5th 
terra cotta and Medina cement. Dowels also it ought to commend itself to architects. The | of January, 1845, in his 93rd year. His son, it 


are required of any bard material or metal,— | 


but iron, for reasons very well understood. 
Another window-head is shown as a specimen 


colour generally might be improved, but we need 
not say anything as tothedesign. It now seems 
understood that it is of the utmost importance 


/was thought, would have reached the same 
| great age. When Wilton the sculptor died, in 
| 1804, the father of Sir Robert was elected by 


of those used at the Sun Fire Office, Charing- to have the form of even the specimens of any the Academicians to succeed him; but the 
cross, designed by Mr. Charles Freeman ; also | material properly designed by architects, who election was not confirmed by King George the 
some examples of spandrels very richly decorated |take the trouble to study the peculiarities Third, and Fuseli was appointed. The principles 


with foliage made for the Ornamental Screen, | 
Victoria Garden, Bombay, and designed by | 


of the manufacture, and to adapt it to the 
wants of their art; in fact, to place each in 


| of the elder Smirke were “ revolutionary !"’ so, 
‘at least, the good king had been taught to 


Messrs. Scott, McClelland, & Co. jits proper place in relation to the rest of believe.§ 


Some small figures in panels (thongh not 
novelties) show the higher art which we know 
at Ove time was the chief end and aim of this 
manufacturer ; and we regret that some more 
important high-class sculpturesque objects 
have not been sent to be set beside the utili- 
tarian works. Nevertheless, a few vases of pure 
classic shape, and of even colour — unglazed, 
though very highly finished—attest the capa- 
bilities of the manufacturer and the material in 
an entirely different direction. 

There is also an interesting and highly ornate 
—perhaps too rich and delicate—specimen in 
the form of a chimney-piece, for the new India 
Office, designed by Mr. Digby Wyatt, after the 
Renaissance, with pendant “swabs” of fruit 
and foliage. This is of red terra cotta, while 
the exterior work of the windows, &c., is all of 
@ peculiarly creamy or warm stony tint, though 
we believe this is not on account of any differ- 
ence in the texture of the material or wear of 
the coloar, 

Mesers, Henry Doulton & Co. of Lambeth, 
exhibit also some terra-cotta heads; but the only 
other important exhibitor is Mr. Pulham, of 
Broxbourne, who has a specimen of a window, 
with reveals, cills, heads, &c., shown as it would 
be built into the brickwork of the wall. Also a 
large and a small column, with caps, and a 
large cornice for the top of a building. The 
moulding of these is very yood, and the hardness 
seems equal to other similar works; but when 
such objects are placed in a position sufficiently 
elevated to show,—as they should do,—their 
general effect in position, it is difficult to get 
near enough to jndge accurately of the closeness 
or hardness of the material. 

Mr. Pulham also considers terra cotta a suit- 
able material for fronting houses with instead 
of stone, as certain “diamond building blocks,” 
which he exhibits, attest. We wish, indeed, we 





the materials with which it may have to come 
in contact. 








THE LATE SIR ROBERT SMIRKE. 


Tue English school of Classic architecture has 
lost an able architect, Sir Robert Smirke has 
passed from “temples mace with hands,’—in 
plainer language, from among men,—at the 
ripe age of eighty-seven. He died at Chelten- 
ham on the 18th instant. 

His father Robert Smirke was an eminent 
painter, and member of the Royal Academy of 
Arts in London. He was born in 1752, and died 
January 5, 1845. 

Smirke, like Sir William Chambers, was not a 
church architect. The only example we have of 
his skill in this way is the Church of St. Anne, 
at Wandsworth, in Surrey, completed in July, 
1822, but not consecrated until the lst of May, 
1824. Smirke’s extreme love of G and 
Roman architecture forbade his becoming ac- 
quainted with the resources of the Gothic. He 
sinned in this way with a greater map,—with 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

It was the good fortune of the elder Smirke tolive 
to see three of his sons eminent in their callings. 
First, Sir Robert; then Sydney Smirke, an able 
architect, whose works are known and deservedly 
admired; and Edward, whose skill in Old Eng- 
lish records,—and their bearings on history,— 
and biography, commands the approbation of 
scholars. . 

Five architects, janiors in election to Smirke, 
have been taken by death from the ranks of the 
Royal Academy since the date of Sir Robert's 
election in 1811. Let us name them :—Sir 


In one great respect, as an architect, Sir 

| Robert was unfortunate. He lived to see the 
| Covent Garden Theatre of his building destroyed 
| by fire, and a new one of a very different kind 
| stand “in its stead.” There were many merits 
|about Smirke’s Covent Garden Theatre. It is 
| well represented by six capital plates in Britton’s 
| * Edifices of London.” 
The mother of Sir Robert died at No. 3, Upper 
| Fitzroy -street, Fitzroy-square. on the 12th 
| January, 1824, aged 67. The mothers of able 
men deserve to be remembered. Since Sir 
Rebert was chosen a Royal Academician, in 
1811,there have been seventy-seven new members 
elected, very many of whom are dead. — 








THE LATE M. HITTORFF, ARCHITECT. | 


Jacques Icnace Hrrrorr® was born at 
Cologne, August 20th, 1792, and was early 
taught, after the old German manner, to prepare 
himeelf for his future career by handling the 
mason’s tools. In 1810 he went to Paris and 
parsned his studies under the architect Belanger, 
a very able master and kind friend, who con- 
structed the glass dome of the Halle an Bie, to 
cover the vacant area of the Central Coart as 
originally left. He continued to attend the 
schools of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where 
Percier recognised the abilities of the young 
architect, and ever after proved his constant 





o Pope. 
+ Cowley,—The Chronicle, a Ballad. 
‘0 


Pope. : 

A ote fall of little Smirkes—humorous and theatri- 

subjects—would frm an attractive roomful at the 

British tnstitution. The Sir George Beaumont had the 
sense to secure two or three of them 





Jeffery Wyattville, elected in 1824; Wilkins, Sip By Brofewoe Donaldson ; read at the Royal Institute 
* of «= ish ‘ hit 


elected in 1826; Cvckerell, elected in 1836; 
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ioe Upon the return of the Bourbons to] impressionable susceptibility ; and whether in 
cance in 1814 Monsieur Belanger was con-| the ruins of edifices, in the fragments preserved 
firmed in his appointment of architect of the | in museums, in the vases, tiles, pottery, Etruscan 
public fétes and ceremonies, which he had pre- | tombs, or other sources of evidence, he sought to 
viously filled, and he appointed his young friend | discover the principle which guided the Greeks 
Hittorff as his assistant inspector, having for his | or Romans in the application of colour. Seconded 
colleague M. Lecointe. This public appointment | by the erudition of bis learned friend Letronne, 
ei — the a ap ery om life|he enlisted the evidences of all the ancient 
of our friend, for ever after we find him con- | authors, who had even by mere indirect expres- 
stantly employed by the public authorities in | sions alluded to a nr which, recognised as 
connexion with the public ceremonials, in the| it doubtless was by all antiquity, required no 
municipal See ~~ ee padre more direct allusion as witness to the universality 
open spaces of the French metropolis, and in| of its practice. This noble work on the poly- 
the erection of the places of amusement and | chromatic architecture of the Greeks, or restora- 
es ag aahiaesih area ult tion of the oe of fe. Sa rae 
1 1 e », M. Lecoin © designed | concentrates all the evidence procurable on the 
and superiptended the funeral pomps and burial | subject, and sums up the mi to be derived 
of the Prince de Condé, of the Duc de Berri, and | from them. The careful elaboration of the de- 
8 Louis XVII, = — = a occasions, | sign and the exquisite execution of the coloured 
e marriage of the Duc de Berri, the baptism plates, with the learning of the essay, which 
of the Duc de Bordeaux, and at Reims the) minutely justified each step in the elaborate in- 
pooner ge ee pen wi a a — eto eo placed his — as tence of 
Pp yart, roof ard reasoning on the subject, and ex- 
eight months rebuilt the graceful and com- hibited the extent of his subiquasiann knowledge, 
Gb oe ANAS he sialed. eg Raoe ee MalaptaraesengE: ee ee 
2 2 ’ of his own buildings. 
North ot Germany, the South of France, Italy,/ In 1832 M. Hittorff published with M. Olivier, 
and Sicily. In bis journey to the latter country | the celebrated architectural engraver, a French 
he was accompanied by his pupil, Herr Zanth, | edition of the English work on the "« Inedited 
and his friend, Herr Sur, and returned enriched | Antiquities of Attica,” in order to complete the 
a a fine on of meray rt ne —- series of translations of the English works, which 
of the several monumental buildings of those np to that riod had appeared on Greek 
parts. The lamented Zauth, you will recollect, | antiquities, -* Stuart’s Athens,” and the pre- 
gentlemen, as one of our honorary and corre- | vious volumes of the Dilettanti Society upon the 
Bo sa orn — — met wing | monuments in Asia Minor. He dedicated this 
of Wurtemberg, and who, on his death, bequeathed | work to his old master and friend, M. Percier 
to us One of his beantiful drawings of Monreale in a few touching words of grateful affection. 
in Sicily: »nd Herr Stier became the eminent The plates, which in the original are shaded, 
professor at Berlin. : ! | are in this edition in outline; several restorations 
Bey — ~ wong sd published, with M. Zanth, | were added, and notably one very useful plate 
the results of this journey in the Architecture | containing a parallel of all the monuments drawn 
so needa — hag’? ae ey to the same scale, affording the opportunity of a 
Paria, 1887.” 1 nunst frat call epecial attention |cnd ieany jodicions notes were given in fureher 
. and m 8 no en rt 
to the work on Modern Sicily, which, for variety saplenaben “al tee text. pir esting io" 
of subj cts, exquisite drawing and tasteful| Hitherto I have briefly dwelt upon some of 
illustration, offers a rich collection of novel ideas the studies of the scholar and the productions of 
a inte the churches, nae g _ |a brilliant author, rather than upon his other 
8, palaces, Saracenic remains, aud for the more immediatel ractical labours as an archi- 
number and decorations of the public fountains ‘tect: and it salah imagined that such publi- 
~ rae — waa» — — — cations would fully engage the whole time of a 
cien rchitecture © icuy 1s the first) professional man. On the contrary, they were 
volume of an intended series, illustrating only a/ (I might almost say) the nee | ds of an 
portion of the ancient monuments of that elegant mind amidst ‘other absorbing matter-of- 
are gh i“ — ee Ss fact occupations. I think his earliest work in 
v ich a ee a "igen ‘aad the Champs Elysées must have been the circular 
- 2 evious i orks On Greek antiquities | Panorama, built in 1838, equal in diameter to 
mote to minds 60 inquiring as those of|the Pantheon at Rome, and the roof of which he 
the aston, ‘The rextoratious ‘of the temples sopperted in a mot orginal manner on the es 
oe > wars a ‘asa ro drawn out | pensive principle, by a most ingenious arrange- 
eb a - eg te “4s — —_ | ment of twelve iron cables, and which admitted 
‘thes rench school; and the! the uninte d f the light th 
exhibition of them before the Institute of France | metho pete gi we nile ; Tt sh Paar 
sonbcon, So seals tb komame sete Seen iteea Meee ae eae 
sD) . } t ) é 
parallel between the publications of previous or “teers coe Paget’ aeegetoa iehenaemen 
or sees, «er as oe Non, in the | most happily his fertile imagination in the erec- 
wane vge Fittoresque, the volume of our OWN | tion of fountains, restaurants, cafés chantants, 
baad a ae ene of ~ near and other constructions for the amusement of 
rr 20 ; e experienced professional | th le, the i 
intelligence, the more profound as stent po pn ‘the canad ‘Obtee ee aoe 
with eve monuments, and the arustic feel-| called of the Empress, built in 1839. This is 
rg ae seenning owe his companions, invest | well known to all who have visited Paris as a 
~_ ) ae a ordinary im- | sixteen-sided building, capable of holding 4,000 
po r as . . wappy ee orm you that the spectators, for equestrian exercises, above 134 ft. 
— * 18 oe hyiny” Sicilian Antiquities” | in diameter, and covered by a roof without a tie 
tha aoe ipsa be eve wr pene yal beam, the stablility of which depends upon the 
Mxouns Sheehan aces ain ple ot hie ¢ ee circular or polygonal curb against which the feet 
mnoceantrparifont te ce aanafaedi cas A — of the rafters rest: attached is stabling for the 
auh, Se shah seen Ge is I 7 e horses of the troupe.* The decorations are con- 
tt > gn ty SvOn expect its appearance. | ceived in the best taste, so that the vastness of 
proba ba Fons Ra gts aoe ~ area, without any central pillars, and the 
3 ‘ ree uric i it i 
temple i all the integrity of its minutest parts, is. atic peer onmenmer a achat a 
por ~d : he vexed questions will be solved ductions of the like nature of the times of the 
95% “ D his views, with the reasons elabo-| ancients. M. Hittorff mentioned to me an inci- 
ee ae srs oummmiedel coaleda op most gs to himself, that occurred 
Ra ; é 4.|in the erection of this re-ponsible work. His 
whe Ss ee. * — — a employer left him carte blanche with the obliga. 
pret yt — onl md sate ni tt 38 tion of completion within a certain period. The 
euch remains as those of Pompeii ply ete ” Rice a ene thre 80 difficult on account of the 
which contaim profuse evidences of colour as as aoa pana sas te lee 34. Sitheert onsen 
aa a , ‘ a ee ‘ 
Tukeae an Pas re ag a of the edifices | several hours every day upon the spot; and he 
i ete P impression upon the | observed in like manner that his employer was 
mind of our late colleague, excited by the essays | alw th iticall i 
and pamphi+ts which had appeared alread le clone’ * dhs chouahs a" diameter Gao ta te 
ae ppe already 1p | tions. At length M. Hittorff asked him the 
3 hoe Aaa and England, upon the subject | reason of his close surveillance, to which the 
polychromy, as practised by the ancients i “ lk ; 
thele cubhe of eg ‘Ait than teem ses reply was, “I have felt naturally anxious, both 
trated with immense effect upon his artistically 














* Illustrations will be found in the Builder, 





as to the progress of the work and the outlay, 
and I was determined myself to be witness of 
what was going on. M. Hittorff, I have seen the 
unwearied attention you have bestowed on your 
work, which I feel will be as advantageous to 
me as it will be honourable to you. I have 
proved that there is no need of my presence to 
urge on all concerned, or to induce a careful 
economy, and you will not see me here any more 
till the conclusion.” The success of the whole 
was, in fact, so complete, that the circus was 
opened at the period named, and a very few 
years sufficed to pay off the necessarily consider. 
able cost of the erection. In 1851 a larger and 
a more sumptuous circus was erected on the 
Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire in nine months, 
with increased reputation to the author, and 
enriched, as was also the other circus, with the 
sculptures of the eminent Pradier and Daret, 
and the pictures of M. Berrias. M. Hittorff 
assisted in the erection of the obelisk of Luxor, 
in the Place de la Concorde, and designed the 
pedestal. His inquiring mind was not satisfied 
with the rude condition of the rough, and, as it 
were, fractured apex, and it occurred to him 
that it could not have been left so exposed by 
the ancient Egyptians, all of whuse works are 
finished off with such precision, regardless of 
labour or expense. At length it occurred to him 
that there must have been some artificial finish to 
the summit of the monolith, and further research 
proved to him that it must have had a bronze 
gilt capping, or pyramidion, a conclusion which 
he faily justified in a pamphlet that he published 
at the time; but his suggestion was not carried 
out, and the apex still remains in its fragmental 
state. 

To M. Hittorff’s graceful taste is due the de- 
sign for the colossal fountains in the Place de la 
Concorde, combinin z sculptural and architectural 
forms in an admirable manner, and the jets cast- 
ing forth volumes of water, more abundant than 
those even of 8S. Peter’s at Rome, and in mag- 
nificent contrast with our squirts in Trafalgar- 
square. He also materially modified in other 
respects the original conception by Louis of what 
may be considered the most magnificent Place 
of all Europe, surrounded as it is by the gardens 
of the Tuileries and of the Champs Elysées, the 
Garde Meuble, the portico of the Old Chamber cf 
Deputies, with the avenues commanding views 
of the Madeleine, the Arc de Triomphe de 
Etoile, and the Tuileries Palace. 

M. Hittorff was associated in the erection of 
the Basilica Church of 8. Vincent de Paul, near 
the station of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, with 
the estimable and accomplished M. Le Pére,* 
father of Madame Hittorff, with the latter of 
whom, through all the varied joys and trials 
of professional life, he passed a happy wedded 
union of above forty years, in tastes and 
feelings most congenial, and which rendered 
the domestic hearth the happiest of homes. 
I know not to what extent the conception 
of this great church was due, respectively, 
to the genius of one or the other of its archi- 
tects, but the death of M. Le Pére occurring 
in the course of the work, the completion was 
necessarily directed wholly by his son-in-law. 
The Basilica of the Romans was a favourite 
theme of M. Hittorff, as we know by his pub- 
lished restoration of the Basilica of Fano from 
the text of Vitruvius. On the present occasion 
he sought to realise some of his early impres- 
sions, reconciling them with the special purposes 
of a Roman Catholic place of worship. The nave 
and side aisles, divided by a line of columns two 
stories high, with a gallery and flat roof, and 
hemicycle at the altar end, have a very grand 
effect, and Christianise, as it were, the heathen 
elements of such a disposition. The whole of 
the details and embellishments symbolically 
treated, and the colouring and gilding are of the 
most refined Greek taste; and notably are to be 
admired the magnificent series of stained-glass 
windows, and the decorations of the podium 
between the upper and lower ranges of columns, 
consisting of a procession of the saints, male and 
female, of the Roman Catholic Church, painted 
by the inimitable and lamented Fiandrin, the 
first of ecclesiastical painters of the present 
period. The church lies on the sloping side of a 
hill, which required a magnificent flight of steps 
to reach the portico, and this is realised by & 


— 





* M. Le Pére, born at Paris, 1761, deceased 1844, was 
member of the Scientific Expedition to Egypt, and pre- 
pared many important drawings for the Jarge work on 
that country. He was joint architect with Gondouin for 
the bronze column of the Place Vendéme, and subse- 

uently contrived a most ingenious scaflulding, fixed on 
the capital, for raising and placing the statue on the 
monument, 
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series of divisions of easy ascent and varied plan, 
flanked by balustrades, forming a grandiose basis 
to the church itself. M. Hittorff had contem- 
plated the decoration of the walls of the portico 
with paintings, as shown in one of the plates of 
his work on Polychromy, illustrating subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments, to be exe. 
cuted on enamelled slate or stone, in the general 
adoption of which enduring process he took great 
interest, as being peculiarly adapted for mural 
decoration of public buildings. These paintings 
were partly executed, but did not seem to meet 
public favour, and have since been removed. 

The notice of this church leads me to observe 
one of the peculiarities of Paris in regard to its 
religious edifices. The whole city is divided into 
arrondissements, with a like ecclesiastical distri- 
bution. In each municipal division there is (or 
intended to be), a central basilica, of gigantic 
proportions and cathedral-like arrangement, 
each one at a cost of one or two hundred 
thousand pounds, or even more, subordinate 
however to the metropolitan cathedral. Of this 
class on the north side of Paris are the Made- 
leine, Notre Dame de Lorette, 8. Vincent de 
Paul, and the churches in the Boulevard Males- 
herbes, and in the quarter of the Chaussée 
d’Antin, now nearly completed, and forming so 
many ecclesiastical centres grouped around the 
mother church of Notre Dame. 

The municipality provides a like class of 
edifice for the local civil administration of each 
arrondissement, consisting of a mairie, carried 
out in the like sumptuous way ; for happily our 
neighbours are not satisfied with the erection of 
their buildings, intended for public purposes, in 
a humble and niggardly economical manner, as 
our police offices, but require that they should 
add to the dignity of the metropolis. These 
mairies combine various functions for daily and 
occasional use, and they thus afford the oppor- 


Greek detail, and enriched with sculptures of 
the highest class. I must own that, impressed 
as I was when I first saw it, I felt staggered by 
the audacity with which all the usual canons of 
art were disregarded in the general composition, 
and yet producing on the mind a most imposing 
and, it may be said, solemn effect. I have stood 
at periods before it to study the elements o{ the 
design, and how the like impression coald be 
produced by any other more severe treatment, 
but in vain; and I could not but render homage 
to the genius of the architect who, by a most 
capricious mastery of his subject, could success- 
fally render himself independent of the ordinary 
copventionalisms of his art. This is a most 
striking instance of the different treatment with 
which such stations are handled in France and 
England. With them, it is to be a monumental 
object, to impress the stranger with the imperial 
greatness of the capital of France, and to 
develop its taste for all the resources of archi- 
tecture and the sister arts; with us it too often 
results in a huge magazine or shed, or an eror- 
mous refuge of a colossal hotel to receive the 
wearied traveller. 

I have also mentioned his larger publications 
as an author,* but his pen and fertile imagination 
were unceasingly at work, embodying in memoirs 
from time to time the practical results of his 
own observations upon the passing topics con- 
stantly arising in such an artistic circle as that 
of the French metropolis, and among numerous 
biographies one of our distinguished colleague, 
the late Sir Charles Barry, in 1860. Another of 
his most recent essays read before the French 
Institute drew attention to the analogy existing 
between the fresco decorations of the Roman 
baths and of Pompeii and the rock-cut facades 
in the valley of Petra, showing a complete 
identity of the two, and that the wall-paintings 
of the Romans were not merely capricious 
exercises of the painter’s fancy, but actual, and 





tunity of considerable architectural effect. M. 
Hittorff executed one on the Place du Panthéon, | 
the staircase of which is a very striking feature; | 
and he completed the suite of buildings opposite 
the eastern facade of the Louvre and close to | 
the Church of 8. Germain |’Auxerrois, by a| 
communal school, distinguished for its arrange- 
ments; a presbytery; and a mairie for the 
quarter, in the Renaissance style; repeating 
some of the leading features of the adjuining 
church, This, however, cannot be cited as one 
of his successful compositions. He enlarged 
and completed near the Barriére du Trdéne, for 
her Majesty the Empress, an institution for the 
reception and education of 300 daughters of 
workmen; and he carried out a distribution of 
part of the Bois de Boulogne, in conformity 
with an original sketch by the Emperor, which 
he once showed me as one of the curious trea- 
sures of his study. He designed the circular 
range of edifices surrounding the place of the 
Arc de |’Etoile, and from which radiate various 
boulevards to different parts of Paris and the 
suburbs. 

Time would fail me to recite all the works 
which our late colleague either designed or exe- 
cuted during bis long and active lite of profes- 
sional experience. In Paris alone, whether to 
the north or south, the east or west, or very 
centre, we find monuments of his skill and taste 
profusely scattered. I have not dwelt upon their 
distinctive merits, nor have I paused to analyze 
their disposition or arrangement, the styles he 
adopted for each, or the more or less success of 
each effort; I address myself to his profes- 
sional brethren, who are fuily capable of forming 
their own judgment, and who require no critic 
to lead them to a conclusion. It is enough, in 
such a rapid notice as this, to indicate the most 
notable that the history of our art cannot fail to 
record, and which are the best tests of his vari- 
ous powers, and which procured his reception in 
the Imperial Institute of France in 1853, the 
award of our Royal Gold Medal in 1856, the 
election in numerous foreign academies, and 
crosses and honorary distinctions from various 
Continental sovereigns. 

_ The last great work of our friend, and which 
is in effect a colossal one, is the terminus at 
Paris of the Great Northern Railway of France. 
This propylon, as it were, of the Egyptian and 
Greek type,* consists of three circular-headed 
archways of the Ionic order and tetrastyle treat- 
ment, each crowned with a pediment and gra- 
duating in size, and with intervening Doric 
colonnades, the whole consisting of purely 





* The total length of the front is 518 ft., and the total 
height, to the top of the statue of the City of Paris, is 
116 tt. The lofty columns of the interior, and other cast- 
iron work, were executed in Glasgow ! 





th-refore valuable records of existing buildings. 
The decease of our late friend is the more to be 
deplored, as in him we lose the sole surviving 
earnest disciple and most able exponent of pure 
classic art. 

We have thus briefly considered our late 
colleague as an architect and artist, as also as 
an author; and we have seen how accomplished 
learned, and profound, and ready he was with 
his pencil and pen. These impressions were 
confirmed if you saw him in his elegantly- 
arranged study, there even from early morn, 
surrounded by exquisite drawings, choice mar- 
bles, terra-cotias, casts, library of rare and 
costly books and other memorials of the finest 
monuments of all ages and in all countries, 
from ancient Egypt to modern Europe,—himself 
the refined, the rare interpreter of their excel- 
lences, and of the hidden mysteries of design 
and treatment, which render the architecture of 
the past the types for future generations to 
study and emulate. Follow him into the inner 
recesses of his home, itself an atmosphere of 
art, adorned almost exclusively by portraits of 
those near and dear to him, by his valued and 
venerable friend, the illustrious Ingres, whose 
decease preceded his own by only a few months. 
In this home you saw the tender husband and 
parent, the warm, devoted friend. In public 
life he was the generous competitor for fame and 
honours, the encourager of the youthful aspirant 
in science, art, or letters; in fact, he was a man 
by whom it was a privilege to be known and 
esteemed, and a bright example besides for 
imitation.t 





* He wrote many articles in the “Encyclopédie des 
Gens du Monde,” treating on architecture ond history, 
and on the Sphyrelaton or moulding in repoussé work in 
metal, as practised among the ancients and moderns, and 
as applicable to colossal statuary : on artistic journeys in 
the Puglis, Basilicata, Caucasus, Persia, Greece, Xe. The 
catalogue of this Institute contains the titles of most of 
his works. 1 

+ The official programme of M. Hittorff’s titles and dis- 
tinctions is as follows:— ; 

Membre de I’ Académie des Beaux Arts de l'Institut de 
France, Architecte du Gouvernement, Officier de Ordre 
Impérial de la Légion d’Honneur, Chevalier de l'Ordre 
pour le Mérite de Prusse, décoré de la Grande Médaille 
de la Reine Victoria, Commandeur des Ordres de l Aigle 
Kouge de Prusse, de St. Grégoire le Grand, d’ Albert le 
Valeureux de Saxe, du Mérite de St. Michel de Baviere, 
du Rauveur de Gréce, Chevalier de l'Ordre de la Couronne 
de Wurtemberg, Membre Honoraire et Correspondant de 
I’ Institut des Architectes Britanniques, Membre des Aca- 
démies des Beaux arts de dt. Luc, de Berlin, de V ienue, 
de Munich, de Belgique, de Copenhague, de Milan, d'Am- 
sterdam, de Rio Janeiro, de New York. 

See also the ‘* Biographie universelle et contempo- 
raine” sub nomine, and M. Raiucelin’s ‘ Biographical 
Account of J. I. H.,” and the eulogy by M. Lehmann, 





THE FRENCH OPERA AND THE 
THEATRE ROSSINI, PARIS. 


Great efforts are being made to push forward 
the works of the New French ra-house, with 
sufficient rapidity to render the facade of that 
magnificent structure one of the most conspicu- 
ous features among the monuments of Paris at 
a period while visitors of all nations will be still 
flocking to the Universal Exhibition. It is now 
calculated that at the present rate of progress 
the whole of the front will be completed by the 
middle of August. The external design is very 
striking—even picturesque—and yet does not 
transgress the bounds of that due severity and 
purity of style which ought always to charac- 
terise a great national mouument, especially 
such a one as the home, or rather temple, of 
French Opera must be considered, when it is 
recollected what vast sums are lavished on the 
culture and display of that branch of national 
art. The chief effects of the facade are obtained 
by means of strong contrast of light and shade; 
and also, by the introduction of powerful, yet 
sober, contrasts of colour. Broad and deep sha- 
dows are obtained by me uns of the recesses of a 
magnificent loggia, which forms « kind of mas- 
sive covered balcony to the grand saloon; and 
the picturesque character of this striking archi- 
tectural feature is aided by the abundant enrich- 
ments which display unusual beauty of design. 
The contrasts of colour are obtained by the 
profuse and yet judicious iutroduction of richly- 
coloured marbles, the full tones of which relieve 
with great brilliancy the soft cream-colour of 
the stone which forms the main body of the 
structure. The marble columns, of various kinds 
and colours, in the fagade, and in the entrance- 
hall and staircase, will exceed 150 in number, 
and the rich effect produced by such a profuse 
introduction of rich colours and polished sur- 
faces may be readily conceived. The external 
steps and the entire pavement of the great hall 
are also of marble, and are said to have been so 
judiciously managed as to have cust less than 
stone—their cost being estimated at about 
143,000 francs; while stone for the same pur- 
poses, at the ordinary rates of material and 
labour, would have amounted to 160,000 francs. 
The columns in the front of the loggia are of a 
soft, but full and rich violet tone ; and those of 
the great approaches of a warm, ruddy-brown 
tint. The pilasters of the interior staircases are 
of the Vosges and Morvan marbles, while the 
lateral staircases have pilasters of the jasper of 
Mont Blanc, which, since the annexation of 
Savoy, may also be deemed a national product. 
The saloon is to have a number of columns of 
the beautiful native marble of Campan. The 
hand-rail of the great staircase is to be com- 
posed of Algerian onyx, a colonial product of the 
French empire. The employment of these rich 
and truly monumental! materials, to the exclusion 
of the lath-and-plaster work which but too often 
forms the basis of the internal structure of our 
own national monuments, indicates the scale of 
munificent expenditure which the French Govern- 
ment is applying to the erection of one of the 
great national theatres. The nearest approach 
is, perhaps, the entrance-hall to the lec- 
ture- rooms in Trinity College, Dublin; the 
noble columns of which consist of specimens of 
marble from different parts of Ireland, among 
which the most conspicuous for their great 
beauty are those from the quarries of the cele- 
brated mountain rauge known as the twelve- 
pins, in Galway. That marble is ot a light and 
brilliant apple green, and when obtained in 
masses large enough for entire columns is un- 
rivalled in the world for brilliancy of effect in 
architectural combination. It will, however, be 
somewhat approached in colour by the beautiful 
vert de Suede, which is to form the balustrades 
of the great staircase of the French opera. 

Even in its present incomplete state the 
facade already attracts daily a crowd of spec- 
tators, in spite of the floating cloud of lime and 
stone dust that always envelopes the scene of 
operations, and the occasional fall of small but 
dangerous fragments of stone, the warning for 
which, “ Gare en bas!” is generally heard a few 
seconds afterwards. An accident occurred the 
other day, which is related in the following 
manner :—A spectator on joining the observant 
crowd, whose curiosity quite overpowered their 
sense of prudence, perceived a well-dressed man 
moving his head rapidly and throwing up his 
arms, as though in great agony. The new spec- 
tator inquired the cause of his seeming pain. 





vice-president of the Imperial Institute of France, deli- 


“ Lime, lime! a quantity of lime has fallen into 


vered at the tomb on the occasion of the interment, pub- imy eye as I was looking up, an d the agony is 


lished in the Moniteur of the time. 
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extreme.”’—‘‘ What can I do to relieve you ?”— 
“« Lift the eyelid gent!y—gently—and blow upon 
the surface of the eye,—it is the only sure mode of 
relief. Yes, yes—the relief is immediate. But, go 
on. Ah! merci !—athonsand, thousand thanks : 
you are the preserver of my eyesight; another 
moment and——”—*“ Oh! pray do not mention 
it; I only did what every” But the person 
he addressed—the poor grateful sufferer—had 
disappeared, and along with him the watch and 
portemonnaie of the new spectator, a very 
respectable gentleman from the provinces. It 
is said that a precisely similar accident occurred 
to the poor sufferer from the lime-dust at the 
still incomplete building of the Great Exhibition 
only the very day before. “ Some men are destined 
to be for ever pursued by evil fortune,” was re- 
marked by a cynical moralist on the occasion. 
The interior of the French Opera, which at 
one time it was hoped might be the scene of a 
series of magnificent performances during the 
great period of the Great Exhibition, will not, 
as now stated by the architect, M. Garnier, be 
completed in less than three years from the 


present time, if all details be wronght out on) 


the scale of splendour desired by the Emperor, 
who takes much interest in every step of this 
important structure. It is planned to contain 
2,184 spectators, while the old house, in the Rue 
Le Pelletier, is only capable of containing 1,837. 
The new theatre at Passy, which appears to 
be intended for operatic performances, in con- 
junction with these of a simply dramatic charac- 
ter, is but a miniature structure when compared 
to the vast edifice destined for the seat of the 
National Grand Opera, but is by no means 80 
when its dimensions and aspect are considered 
purely on their own merits. The appearance of its 
facade is at once grandiose and severe, and is 
wel! worthy of study as a work of its class. The 
interior is entirely different in style, and when 
the spectator enters the theatre, still impressed 
with sober elegance, amounting to a certain 
kind of grandeur, of the exterior, he is, at first, 
somewhat disagreebly struck with the gaudy 
contrast of colour and trenchant prominence 
of the ornamentation of the interior. The eye, 
however, soon becomes accustomed to this some- 
what glaring style of treatment, for the salle is 
both spacious and lofty, and the abundant space 
is soon felt to lend a softening influence to the 
decorations which a little time and use will 
probably subdue into a more harmonious whole. 
All the approaches to the different parts of the 
house are most convenient and ample, and the | 
space allowed to individual seats, as in the new | 
opera, is greatly beyond that esteemed sufficient | 
in the older theatres, which in Paris (as in Lon- | 
don) are miserably inconvenient. This is in neces- | 
sary accordance with the demands of the age for | 
a greater amount of comfort. Those who have! 
become accustomed to the space ard comfort- | 
able adjuncts of a first-class railway-carriage, | 
for instance, would never return to the “ six- 
inside” arrangements which were deemed all- 
sufficient in the old coaching days. 
~ It has been observed that the only fault 
of the Thédtre Rossini is, that it is too big for 
the locality, and that even on the festive 
solemnity of the “ first night” it was but ecantily 
filled. The applause, however, from an audience 
comprising a pretty large section of the dlite of 
the Parisian press was unmistakably cordial, and 
it is thought, at all events during the excite- 
ment of the Exhibition, that the Théatre Rossini | 
will prove a remunerative speculation. In the) 
absence of the great Maestro, whose name has | 
been bestowed upon the (pera-house of Passy, | 





his bust was, of course, in true Parisian fashion, | 
crowned with appropriate laurel, and much dis- 

play of enthusiasm. The venerable Maestro him- 

self, who resides in the immediate neighbour- 

hood, had notified that early hours form an 

essential part of his present régime. 








New Operating Tueatxe, Guy's Hosprrat, 
Lonvon.—The old theatre at Guy’s being in- 
sufficient for its purposes, a new one has been 
built from the designs of Messrs. Newman & 
Billing. The old theatre was taken down, so 
much of the surrounding parts of the hospital 
added to the old site, as to render the superficial 
area of the new theatre about twice the size of 
the old one, additions being made where neces- 
Sary to the lobbies and passages adjoining. The 
area is considerably eularged, giving ample 
space for the attendants, visitors, staff, and 
ane in the respective places allotted to 

m. 


MULREADY’S PROJECTS FOR IMPROVE- 
MENTS TO HIS HOUSE IN BAYS- 
WATER. 


Wuen it was announced that Mr. Creswick 
had purchased Mulready’s house, and intended to 
retain the great modern painter’s painting-room 
as he left it, every one felt that this was a 
graceful homage rendered to one artist by 
another. Every foot of ground in London being 
precious, this retention is not likely to have been 
made by any one who was not an enthusiast in art- 
matters, or a sorrowing friend of the departed 
painter. The rest of the house has, indeed, been 
transformed. The curious in such things have 
had an opportunity of seeing the sketches made 
by Mulready when he was conning over his 
scheme to build, for they have been placed in 
one of the rotatory stands in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Here they may have seen how 
this lord of colour would have dealt with the 
little narrow strip of land that Londoners deem 
themselves lucky to possess; how he turned 
from his gorgeous canvas to dip a pen into the 





| in the os the closets attached to the painting- 
e 


faintest ink, and draw the tiniest plans and sec- 
| tions, and make the most prosaic calculations ; 
how he intended his maisonette should be far- 
| nished ; and, finally, how he plotted ont the 
small spare space for a garden. His designs are 
|shown, as we have indicated, in a series of 
‘minute drawings, some in faint ink, and others 
in pencil, with marginal explanatory notes. 
'Each sheet contains six, seven, or eight 
| sketches, and notes written in small writing, 
‘and mounted uniformly with the drawings. 
| Among his queries are the following :—“ What 
‘should be the rent of the house ? What would 
| the improvements cost? What additional taxes 
and rates would they cause? What term of 
years, and what yearly rent should I agree to in 
consideration of my money sunk in improve- 
ments ?” 

One sheet consists of seven minute, faint, pen- 
and-ink sketches, monuted with a gilt-edged 
passe partout to each. The first of these, 6 in. 
by 8 in. in size, is a sketch for the construction 
of a square hip roof; the second, the dimensions 
of which are but 14 in. by 2 in., is a section of a 


| staircase ; the third, 3} in. by 4 in., shows the | 


construction of a double doorway without a 

pillar ; the fourth, 14 in. by 2} in., a double fire- 
| place ; the fifth, 1} in. by 2 in., a longitudinal 
| section, showing four rooms ; the sixth, 1} in. by 
4 in., a plan; the seventh is another small 
section. The principal curiosity amoug these is 
the third, in which Mulready has pondered over 
the possibility of making a double doorway,—one 
half formed by a straight lintel and the other by 
an arch,—support itself without a central pillar. 
He indicates that he thinks this may be done by 





making the thrust of the arch fall upon slanting 
bricks over the lintel along its whole length, the | 
last one of all receiving the full weight of it. Bo | 
sustained, he divined the arch would hang) 
without support from below. 

Another sheet, consisting of five sketches, like- 





wise mounted with a gilt-edged passe partout, | 
contains quite a different plan, showing that the | 
whole were projects, rather than designs, that | 
he had determined to carry out. These sketches 
are also minutely drawn, partly in pen and ink 
and partly in pencil, but they contain neither 
reference nor explanation. The painting-room 
seems to have been, in each instance, his first 
care. On another sheet he shows the smallest 
plan that he would build upon. He says :— 


“ The professional parts are as good in this as they are 


room out of the question. It wonld be put upon a plot 
of ground with 30 ft. in breadth by 89 ft. in length. The 
length would secure me against any building directly in 
frout of my painting-room, for the body of the house 
would stand upon 44 feet of length. The outer office of 
the kitchen might occupy 10 ft. ond this, and leave 
26 fr. for garden ing-ground, A house as as an 
of the others, considered with itself, might be built upon 
this plan by a slight modification of the kitchen offices.” 


Again, he shows an oblong block plan divided 
into three compartments, the third, 10 ft. wide 
and 26 ft. long, being apportioned for a painting- 
room. This, he adds in a note, is something 
narrower than he likes, but it enables him to 
retain.two useful rooms besides. 

Another sheet of eight sketches treats of 
farniture, and is dated 1831. Here he shows a 
desk with Doric columns for legs, a sofa with 
Greek guilloche ornament about it, a bookcase, 
avd a brass and mahogany fire-screen. Not less 
intereating than these are his sketches for the 
embellishment of his garden. In these he places 
the block plan of his house close against one of 


Y | by the publication of the 


as much space at the other side of it as possible ; 
and then he raises up a rockery, lays out plats, 
and indicates with horticultural precision the 
position of every tree and its kind. 
Linden-grove, Bayswater, is a somewhat 
shadowy, gloomy cul-de-sac, noiseless and chilly, 
with a leaf-strewn aspect, as though Autumn 
had gone into it and hed been unable to find hig 
way out again. Here Mulready lived for thirty. 
seven years, holding an art court, as it were, in 
his p»inting-room, to which the rest of his prim 
and dismal house was counted by his admirers 
as but an ante-chamber. His plans were never 
carried out in their integrity, and no interest 
was attached to any part of the house but the 
painting-room, which Mr. Creswick has sv 
feelingly incorporated into the much larger, 
lighter building he has erected for his own occu- 
pation, Mr. Stephens, the biographer of Mul. 
ready, states, “The space of a generation in 
time passed over his head, and but little was done 
for the fruition of sueh devices (improvements), 
Something, however, was in the first instance 
cstamnahal Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, the 
horticulturists of the day, supplied choice plants, 
shrubs, and flowers, which were placed as 
ordered in the garden, and interior arrange. 
ments were at least partially made to corre. 
spond with the design. Some of the furniture 
that was sold at the dispersal of his effects had 
been wrought in accordance with his own designs 
at this period, and for a time, at any rate, dis- 
posed according to his intentions.” Like other 
men, the great painter found it easier to build 
castles in the air or upon canvas, than upon 








INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL 
CONGRESS. 


Dr. Marsrat, chief of the statistical depart- 
ment of Italy, has recently submitted his report 
|an the programme of the forthcoming Inter- 
'national Statistical Congress, to the Organiza- 
tion Committee. The congress, which is to be 
held in Florence, will extend from the 27th of 
| September to the 5th of October of the present 
|year. It is the sixth session of the Congress, 
|and his Royal Highness the hereditary Prince 
Humbert of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, has 
consented to become president. Dr. Maestri has 
invited the co-operation of his statistical col- 
leagues in different countries, in preparing a 
list of subjects of general interest for discussion. 
The following heads of sections, however, are 
submitted as a basis for the programme. Ist 
section—Theory and technicality of statistics. 
2nd section—Topographical statistics. 3rd sec- 
tion — Agricultural statistics. 4th section— 
Statistics of the commune. 5th section—Finan- 
cial statistics. 6th section — Moral and judicial 
statistics. 7th section—Military statistics ; and, 
8th section—Educational statistics. 

The main object of the congress, in its first 
conception, was to bring the statistical informa- 
tion about population, property, agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and administration of 
civilized states, into forms, in some respects 


identical, and always admitting of strict and 


ready comparison. The utility of statistics, 
after long experience, is universally felt; and 
statistical inquiries are now instituted in every 
state in Europe. It has been suggested that & 
general statistical Board should digest the 
national statistics of a country, so as to exhibit 
the principal facts and their relation to each 
other in a small compass. The more detailed 
statistical returns, and of the several 
departments, as well as those called for by the 
Houses of Parliament, might be thrown into 
good, well-considered forms, the trouble of con- 
sulting and using them being diminished 

i necessary calculations. 
In England the biue books, issued by the Board 
of Trade, which contain a mass of usefal infor- 
mation, are tabulated somewhat a. 
recommended by the Congress ; tan 
ley, when arial over a section of the British 
Association, at Birmingham, called attention to 
the little yearly volume, entitled “The Statisti- 
cal Abstract.” He described it as being “ fall of 
useful information, packed into the smallest 
compass, and arranged with a careful rejection 
of trifling and unim t details.” Bat he 
stated that he should be glad to eee the scope of 
that publication extended, and added, 
s0 as to include the principal results of all 
official inquiries, showing in a form 








the long boundary-lines of his site, so as to leave 


where fuller details on the subjects dealt with 
might be found, 
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Dr. Maestri states in his report, that the 
sitting of the International Congress will extend 
over a period of six days, but the official dele- 
gates are expected to assemble some days before 
the discussions in the different sections com- 
mence, in order to confer about the important 
subject of organization, a question which was 
- — at the last Congress, held at Berlin, 
in , 





ec rarest 


CENSUS OF NEW YORK. 


A PponDEROUs volume of 869 pages, contain- 
ing the results of the recent census of the State 
of New York, has just been issued. ‘The popala- 
tion in 1865 amounted to 3,831,777, inclading 
44,708 coloured persons. Tu 1860 the popula- 
tion was 3,880,735, showing a decrease in the 
five years of 48,958. The enumeration of 1866 
shows an excess of females over males of 61,536 ; 
while in 1860 the excess was only 3,681. The 
relative decrease of males has resulted in a great 
measure from the late war, which was followed 
by the emigration of young men to the south- 
western and western States. The number of 
males living at ages 45-60 are overstated, and 
the numbers living at ages 20-35 are evidently 
understated. These misstatements have re- 
sulted through fear of enrolment for military 
service. 

A sad result of the late war is observable in 
the returns of the conj condition. The pro- 
portional number of widows to 100 of population 
in 1855 wae 275; in 1865 the 
number was 367. The population of the city of 
New York was 813,669 in 1860, and 726,386 in 
1865, showimg a decrease of population in the 
five years of 11 per cent. 

A curious return relating to families shows 
that 25 per cent. of the families living in the 
State of New York were without children ; 19 
per cent. had one child; 18 per cent. had two 
children ; 14 per cent. kad three children ; 9 per 
cent. had four children; 6 per cent. had five 





slopes much more gradual. And, fourthly, that 
the cost of maintaining the above-mentioned 
depth of water would be found at first to be 
largely in excess of the amount estimated. 
Eventually, it was by no means impossible that 
means might be found to fix or check the drift 
of sand, or to shut it out from the canal. But 
for some years it must be expected that the 
ordinary action of the atmosphere, which had 
filled up former excavations made in this dry 
desert, would have the same effect in the new 
canal. Looking at the work as an engineer, 
there did not appear to be any which a 
skilfal application of capital might not over- 
come. 








THE RUINED TEMPLES OF CAMBODIA. 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. James Gowan said, Mr. Thomson having 
been kind enough to offer to exhibit his photo- 
graphs of these temples, I undertook to make 
some notes which might draw out discussion 
upon the probable origin of buildings so interest- 
ing to such am institution as ours. The feeling 
I had when I first saw these pho was 
that not of admiration, but wonder as to 
the origin of astyle of building so classic and 
Greek-like in its detail, seeing that the country 
in which exist has no history extending 
farther back than a few hundred years which 
ean be relied upon. From the Greek or Roman 
appearance of the struvtures, one is inclined to | 


Ata meeting of this Society on the 11th inst. | may 


details would give a scale of proportion as accu- 
rate as that which we have for the Greek or 
Roman style. I find that the figure 7 predomi- 
nates throughout the entire building of the great 
temple. Having these views, I have made the 
following note of points for discussion :—1st. 
The view which a copyist would have as to the 
origin of these buildings. 2nd. The view which 
an advocate for geometric origin would maintain. 


Roman models. 6th. Question— Whether Greece 
borrowed from them, or they from Greece ? 
Many examples of Indian architecture, 
Classic in style. Sth. Alexander the Great’s 
followers, when he fought his way into India, 
have sown the seeds of this style of archi- 





Geometric View.—lst. Evidence that the de- 
signers worked upon a geometric basis. 2nd. A 
people working on a geometric basis may create 
@ new and true style of architecture. 3rd. The 
civilization of a people does not necessarily carry 
with it a true style of architectare unless they 
work from a geometric foundation. 4th. Hence 
purity of architecture is not to be altogether 





ascribe them to models derived from either of depended upon in an ethnographic sense. 5th. 
those two countries; and a hypothetical sup- The religious belief of a people, whether English, 
position from history may be raised im this way, | Greek, or Cambodian, influences the character of 
by giving the credit to the followers of the | their architeotural deeigns—next the material 
Macedonian Alexander, who fought his way into | with which they have to deal, whether stone, iron, 
India just at the time that the Greeks had ortimber. 6th. The want of the arch principle is 
attained to the highest excellence of their archi- | no evidence that the builders were unaware of 
tecture. The seeds of a Greek model may have it; the corbelling principle which has been 





been sown in this way; and this view of the 


4 = Bs , 
| architectural origin of these buildings is one 


adopted was necessitated by the serpent-like 
form of the roof. 7th. The ornamentation is 


children; and 3 per cent. had six children. that, at first thought, agrees with the popular | very geometric, and al! of one type. 


There were 4,641 families each with eight chil- 
dren ; 1,630 families each with nine children ; | 
454 families each with ten children ; 136 families | 
each with eleven children ; and 35 families each | 
with twelve children. | 

An Appendix records the particulars of the | 
deaths of 23,294 New York troops who were | 
engaged in the late war. An official report of 
the Provost-marshal states the numbers for New 
York who were killed, or who died afterwards 
from wounds, at 14,445; by disease 17,407 ; total, 
31,852. The total number of troops belonging 
to the loyal States who were lost through the | 
war, was 280,420. The number of men furnished 
under all calls, reduced to the three years 
standard, was 381,696 for New York, and 
2,154,311 for the United States. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On April 16th, the paper read was on “ The 
Suez Canal,” by Col. Sir W. Denison, K.C.B. It 
was stated that the scheme of the Suez Canal 
might be said to comprise two distinct under- 
takings. The first, and principal, was the con- 
struction and maintenance of a broad and deep 
water channel on one level, between Port Said 
on the Mediterranean, and Suez on the Red Sea. 
The second, preliminary in point of time, and 
indeed essential to the construction, as well as 
to the beneficial use of the canal, was the main- 
tenance of a supply of fresh water sufficient for 
the wants of the population congregated along 
the line of canal, and specially at its two extre- 
mities. The arrangements for the last-named 
undertaking had been completed and were 
described. The opinion arrived at by the author, 
based upon what he saw and heard during a 
Visit to the canal, and upon a consideration of 
the correspondence between M. de Lesseps and 
the late Mr. R. Stephenson, and of the report of 
Mr. Hawkshaw, dated February, 1863, was :— 
First, that (subject, of course, to the condition 
that the relative levels of the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean were as stated by the French 
authorities), there would be no extraordinary 
diffiealty in carrying an open salt-water channel 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea of the 
depth proposed, namely, 8 matres. Secondly, 
that mo special difficulty in maintaining this 
channel need be anticipated. Thirdly, that 1 
would be necessary to modify the section pro- 





posed by the French engineers, making the side 


belief we have in this country of the derivation | 
of all styles of building. It is no doubt true) 
that the architecture of a people will extend | 
beyond the limits of their geographical boundary; | 
bat if you find buildings such as these of Cam- 
bodia, so far distant from the examples which | 
they resemble, and which must have been erected | 
at a time when intercourse between one people | 
and another was so difficult, J am inclined to | 
fall back upon the theory which I brought before | 
the Institute many years ago as to the geo- | 
metric basis of all true styles of architecture. 
I have, since I read my first paper, repeatedly 
advocated this principle ; and I am not weakened 
in my views when I come to consider the pro- 
bable origin of these buildings. If setting aside | 
the copying or imitation idea, and resting upon | 
the geometric, we at once see how such build- 
ings could be designed by people without having | 
intercourse with those who, on the opposite side | 
of the globe, it may be, were raising up struc- | 
tures almost identical. The requirements of 
architecture are utility, stability, and true pro- 
portion of parts, so as to give beauty, and these 
are altogether dependent upon geometric prin- 
ciples: there are geometric lines which regulate 
the use of stone, iron, and timber, in a construc- 
tive sense ; and if a people apply the geometric 
lines which belong to stone structures, they 
should arrive at the greatest possible stability, 
as well as architectural feature, so that acting 
upon this principle there may be spontaneous 
styles of architecture altogether independent of 
copying or borrowing from any one. And, per- 
haps, I may be allowed to repeat what I, at a 
former time, stated to you as to the origin of 
the Greek and Gothic styles—the former, as well 
as the latter, being based upon geometric 
figures, which symbolised as truly as figures 
could their religious belief; the cube and 
the circle, with its elliptical development, giving 
the Greek, while the circle and the equilateral 
triangle gave the Gothic; in the case of the 
Greek these figures symbolising the unknown 
God whom they worshipped, while the circle and 
the equilateral symbolised to the Christian the 
Triune or Three in One. Architectare in all 
countries seems to have reached its crowning 
point in the erection of religious structures, the 
Cambodian, the Buddhist, the Athenian, and the 
Christian all culminating at the same point, and 
very naturally and properly so. Mr. Thomson 
has kindly given me some figures which show 
the proportion, and from these I am inclined to 
think that a carefal study of the building in ite 











Some discussion followed the reading of Mr. 
Gowan’s papers. Messrs. J. Dick Peddie, and 
David Macgibbon, architects, objecting to the 
geometric views, and ascribing the buildings 
to Asiatic origin. 

Some illustrations of these buildings were 
given in the Builder, p. 224, ante. 





LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS AT 
AMIENS. 


Tue Amiens Industrial Dwellings Company 
have issued the particulars of a competition for 
designs for labourers’ dwellings. The competi- 
tion is open to architects of all nations. Designs 
will not be received later than May 31st of the 
present year. The conditions may be obtained 
from the secretary, M. Charles Noyelle, 17, Place 
Longueville, Amiens. 





REREDOS IN CHRIST CHURCH, 
MAYFAIR. 


THE reredos of which we give an illustration 
is placed in the charch lately erected in Down- 
street, Piccadilly, and called Christ Church,—a 
building in the French Gothic style, from the 
designs of the Messrs. Francis. We gave a view 
of the font recently. The reredos is well carried 
out in all its details, by Mr. F. G. Anstey, of 
Alpha-road, Regent’s Park. The length of this 
screen is 22 ft. 6 in., and its height 12 ft. 6 in. 
It is executed in Caen stone, and consists of five 
bays, with ribbed arches springing from carved 
caps, supported by Derbyshire marble shafts. 
These bays are subdivided into two smaller bays, 
arched, and having a central shaft also of Derby- 
shire marble. In the heads of the main arches 
are shields, with emblems of the Passion. The 
spandrels of the arches are filled with angels 
carrying a band with suitable legends. The six 
centre panels are filled with subjects, the six acts 
of Merey. The table immediately below these 
panels is supported by marble columns, en- 
riched with carved caps. The bays beneath and 
at the back are filled with, or rather will be filled 
up with encaustic tiles. We believe this reredos 
and the window of stained glass are intended as 
memorials of the late Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, 
of Deepdene, Surrey, by his widow, at whose cost 
they have been placed in the church. 
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PERELOS IN CHRIST 


THE DESIGNS FOR THE PROPOSED 
LAW COURTS. 


THE design given in our present number is by | 
Mr. Raphael Brandon, known as well by various 
creditable executed buildings as by his “ Analysis 
of Gothic Architecture,” and other published 
works. 

The principal objects, according to the archi- 
tect, sought to be secured in arranging the | 
plan of this building were to provide sepa- | 
rate and convenient accesses to the various 
courts for the judges, the legal profession, the 
suitors, witnesses, jurors, and the public. For 
this purpose the judges have three entrances, 
two in Bell-yard, and one in Clement’s-inn ; 
the bar and attorneys, two entrances from the 
streets, one in the Strand and another in Carey- 
street, besides two others on the court-level, by 
means of bridges from the Temple and Lincoln’s- 
inn ; the suitors, witnesses, and jurors have 
two entrances, the one from the Strand, the 
other from Carey-street ; and the public have 
two entrances from the Strand, whence they 
can reach the spectators’ galleries in the various 
courts, by means of separate staircases, exclu- | 
sively for their use. 
access to their respective courts and means of 
intercommunication with their various rooms 
and chambers. They could also enter their 
courts and rooms, if desirable (as on state occa- 
sions), from the Central Hall. Their rooms are 
all on the Bench level, and in most cases their | 
retiring-rooms open from the Bench. 

The legal profession have their rooms on the | 
level of the Central Hall, and in every case the | 
various members of it have their separate en- 
trances into the different courts; the lobbies | 
forming the entrances to their different seats | 


_be stated as 365 ft. long by 130 ft. wide. 
| space is divided into a central chamber 250 ft. 











CHURCH, MAY FAIR, 


| being outside the courts, and thus obviating the 


necessity of having passages in the court.* ; 
The witnesses and jurors can reach ‘their 
rooms, and thence the courts by separate stair- 


| cases, without the necessity of using the Central 


Hall. Thus each department of the business 
public has its own separate entrance and ap- 
proach to the courts, without interfering with 


| that of others, and the spectator public is kept 


entirely distinct from the business part. 

The designer claims that the Central Hall may 
be kept (if desired) exclusively for the use of 
the legal profession and the suitors, though the 
witnesses in waiting for causes coming on 
might, he thinks, with advantage be allowed 
access to it. 

Especial attention has been devoted to the 
lighting of the various courts and rooms, all 
enjoying good window light, without the use of 
sky or borrowed lights. 

The dimensions of the large Central Hall — 

his 


by 60 ft. wide (from the centres of the shafts 


|supporting the clearstory and vaulting) ; round 


this runs an ambulatory 17 ft. wide from the 


c | centres of shafts, and from this ambulatory the 
The judges from their entrances have private | 


corridors between the courts are reached by 
lobbies 25 ft. by 17 ft.; between these lobbies 
areas of about 23 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft.6 in. are 
formed to give light to witnesses’ corridors and 


| other accommodation bélow the court floor. In 


these areas are placed the staircases for the 
public spectators and all parties not engaged in 


| the suits: they may be approached either from 


the Central Hall, or from the lower part of the 
building ; but, as we are disposed to think, with 





* This was made a stipulation in the instructions; but 
has not been generally complied with, 


LONDON. ——Messrs Francis, Arcarrects. 


| this design, it would be scarcely possible to ex- 

| claude this portion of the public from the large 

| Central Hall. The weight to be attached to this 
fact the judges will have to determine. 

The two Record towers for fireproof accommo- 
dation, and the clock-tower, stand detached ; the 
former extending westward (75 ft.) from the 
main block, and the latter at the south-eastern 

_ angle of the line of the Strand boundary of the 
| site. 

The other projections from the general line 
of the building are in reality buttresses, the 
|main structure being advanced between them 
| in a line with their outer faces, and thus made 
‘available fur accommodation. The north- 
| eastern, north-western, and south-western angles 
of the plan are rounded off, and with these 
|exceptions the building is « parallelogram in 
form, with comparatively very small projec- 
jections so as to make all the space available, 
‘the architectural effect being produced prin- 
‘cipally by the skyline. The buttresses already 
/alluded to, and which, as has been described, 
/are rendered usefal for accommodation, serve 
'a still more important purpose, as by means of 
‘them the walls being carried up above the 
roofs and all the openings in them internally 
being shat with double iron doors, the build- 
ing is divided into fireproof compartments, 50 
| that supposing any part of the offices to take 
fire, the possibility of its spreading would be 
prevented. There are sixteen of these fireproof 
| towers, each of which would be furnished with 
@ large water-tank in the roof, from which 
|any part could be instantly deluged with 
water. 

We have already made some general observa- 

|tions on the design and need not therefore 


| repeat them. 
| 


The estimated cost is 1,414,913. 
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a lighting, and the remodelling of the choir, including the 
ASPHALTE PAVEMENT. o and screen. But the last item—that of the pr New 
Va 9 is by far the most important part of the internal work, 
EXTENSIVE works are now in progress on the | and the most costly. The present subscription is more 


west side of the new railway station in Broad- | ‘than exhausted. e estimated sum now required for 
street, in the City. A monster goods station is | ft! completion is 15,000. 
slowly developing itself from a vast chaos of |The Joint Committee to whom the work was 
bricks, stone, iron, and timber. Huge columns | entrusted called a public meeting, to be held at 
of iron stand like giant sentinels in stately rows, |the Guildhall, Worcester, on April 25, and the 
and ponderous girders lie prostrate on the ground | circular solicits support at the meeting. The 
and seem to defy all the efforts of mechanical | plans were to be exhibited before the meeting, 
science to raise them. Several of these enormous | at the Guildhall; they are by Mr. Scott, and 
girders, however, are already lodged on their | have the approval of the Joint Committee. It 
lofty resting-places. A long series of arches | is proposed, adds the circular, that the subscrip- 
presents to the eye a striking effect of | tions shall be payable in five annual instalments. 
perspective, and affords platforms for the| Zly.—A new stone pulpit is progressing in 
rapid loading and unloading of merchandise. | Ely Cathedral. The enlargement of the organ 
These platforms are now nearly finished, and|is also proceeding. Another panel has been 
like everything around them, they are large. | added to the Old Testament series of relievos in 
Their surfaces are as smooth as marble | the canopies of the choir-stalls. 
and as hard as granite, being covered with 
Pyrimont Seyssell Asphalte, laid on a bed of 
carefully levelled concrete. They are in every 
way similar to, and for the same duty as, those 
that have been in constant use for many years 
at the Great Northern and North-Western depéts COLLEGE, CANBEIDGR. 
for goods at King’s-cross aud Camden-town.| ONE competent to judge says,—A scheme is on 
The adoption of asphalte at all these places arose foot at Trinity College, Cambridge, which should 
from its use at Messrs. Pickford & Co.’s depdt in not be allowed to pass without protest. It is 
Wood-street at the time it was erected in 1843. propored to abandon the old Muniment-room, 
The whole of these works have been confided for |in King Edward’s Tower (which has been used 
execution to Mr. Jay, the well-known railway for the purpose for centuries), and to convert 
contractor. ,the room in Queen Mary’s Gateway into a 
The extensive use in Paris of Asphalte for Muniment-room. Now, it may be safely affirmed 
roadways suggests the inquiry if it could not | that there is not a drier or more secure place 
more often be usefully so employed in this for preserving valuable documents in the college, 
country. | then the old room. The proposed room is in a 
|marrow lane, which is known by a name the 
' unsavouriness of which cannot be repeated to 
. polite ears, though we believe it was once whis- 
CATHEDRAL RESTORATIONS. | pered to the late Prince Consort ; on the opposite 
Gloucester.—The Dean of Gloucester some side of which are the kitchens and hall of 
months ago started a proposition for the raising another college, in which a fire not very long 
of 50,0001., for the restoration of Gloucester since broke out. It is contemplated to make 
Cathedral. Reparations have been going on at the proposed room fire-proof, but however feasible 
the expense of the chapter for some years, but the construction of an entirely new building 
this was to be a epecial and exhaustive effort. which shall be fire-proof may be, it is simply 
Mr. Scott, architect, has embodied the results of absurd to suppose that that object can be effected 
a survey he made in a detailed report he has in the present instance. Besides which it is im- 
just presented to the dean and chapter. He pro- possible to say what will become of this ancient 
poses reparation and restoration, the estimated gateway if it is pulled about in the way which 
cost of which is 45,0001.—17,0001. for external, , is intended. 
22,0001. for internal works, and 6,0001. for inci-| Upon the whole, I cannot point to a more 
dental expenses. The estimate includes 1,0001. foolish proposal, except the plan proposed last 
for gas lighting. ‘‘My main aim,” he says,“ is year by the same author for constructing a 
the limitation of the works of restoration insuch room for holding the college archives behind 
a degree as to render them as conservative as the chapel, where damp and darkness would 
possible of ancient work. I should earnestly soon have rendered it unnecessary to have any 
desire not to renew a stone which is not so Muniment-room at all. 
decayed as absolutely todemand it, andtodecide| It should be known that the proposed change 
all questions which vccur with a leaning to con- is contrary to the wishes of the most experienced 
version rather than to restoration or removal.” | persons who are interested in the matter, and 
He suggests the substitution of an open screen | would probably have been summarily rejected 
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for the not very old one now in existence; and 
two pulpits should, he thinks, be provided, one 
for the choir and one for the nave. It would be 
possible to place the organ above the screen, as 
at Overwessel, on the Rhine, or to erect it 
beneath the arch of one of the transepts. Mr. 
Scott gives in detail a list of the restorations. 
The stonework of the choir must be cleansed ; 
the screens, and many monuments and 

restored ; all mutilated stonework to be repaired ; 
and so on. The reredos should be untouched. 
If anything is done with reference to stained 
glass, he strongly recommends that the work 
should be given to Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, 
some of whose windowe in the north aisle of the 
nave are mentioned as the most successfal 
restorations of fifteenth-century glass he has 


ever met with. 
Worcester.—A circular has just been issued by 
Lord Lyttelton, in which he says :— 


“I ventured, as Lord-Lieutenant, to invite the atten- 
tion of the county to the restoration of Worces’er Cathe- 
dral. The restoration at that time, under the auspices of 
the Dean and a ee had made considerable se 
Upwards of 40,0007. had been expended from Capitular 
Funds, mainly in the external restoration of the fabric 
east of the tower, the repair of the west transepts, and a 
new window in the north-west transept; and, internally, 
in etree, &c., repair of the vaulting, and reno- 
vation of the chapter-room. The new work then de- 
signed, externally, consisted of the restoration of the nave 
and porth porch, a new west window, and the repair of 
the cloisters ; inte , of the repair of the floor of the 
nave, @ new lighting and warming nape, @ new choir 
screen and reredos, reeonstruction of the organ, aud en- 
tire remodelling of the choir, The cost of these works 
was estimated at about 22,100l.; to which, by vote of the 

eral meeting, was external restoration of 

e tower, raising the total sum required to 30,1002. 
as this sum was, in the three years that have since 

sed by, great progress has been made in the under- 
__, PREFS ES The result is that the above 
works have been completed, with some unforeseen 
extras, that need not be specified, except the floor, the 


but for the absence of one of the members of the 
Board. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Perth.—The Circuit Court-house for Perth and 
Fife shires has been completed and officially 
opened. The exterior appearance of the old 
building remains almost unchanged. Internally, 
however, the whole building may be said to be 
remodelled. The hall is now lighted by a large 
cupola, the ceiling being divided into square 
compartments or panels. Access is obtained 
from the hall to the several apartments by wide, 
well-lighted corridors right and left, and to the 
galleries of the Court and upper floor by the old 
broad double stair, improved to suit the new 
arrangement. The justiciary court-room is 
situated immediately behind the hall, and on the 
site of the old court-room; but the relative 
position of the bench and audience have been 
reversed. Instead of the old semi-circular 
court-room, with its narrow passages and accom- 
modation for only about sixty jurymen, there is 
now a court-room about 45 ft. long by 35 ft. 
wide, capable of accommodating upwards of 
170, and having free access to the corridors on 
the right and left of the court, and separate doors 
for the magistrates, jury, counsel, witnesses, and 
public. The ceilings of the two court-rooms 
and of the two principal retiring-rooms are all 
panelled, that of the justiciary court-room 
having the stiles and mouldings enriched, and 
the walls decorated. A new block of buildings 
hes been erected on the opposite side of South- 
street, for the accommodation of the procurator- 
fiscal, clerk of supply, county police, &c. These 
new offices form a termination to South-street, 








with a return towards the river in the line of 
the now projected Tay-street. The whole build- 
ings have been furnished chiefly in oak and 
morocco. The court-rooms, corridors, and re- 
cord-rooms, &c., are all ventilated, and warmed 
by hot warer. The improvement and extension 
of the buildings have been planned and carried 
out by Mr. D. Smart, architect, Perth, at a cost 
of about 14,0001. The following are the con- 
tractors for the work, viz.:—Mr. D. Brand, 
Montrose, mason work ; Messrs. Brand & Wadie, 
Montrose, joiner work ; Mr. D. Donaldson, Perth, 
plumber work and gasfittings; Messrs. D. & P. 
Reid, Perth, slater work ; Mr. Jas. Annan, Perth, 
plaster work; Messrs. John Bryden & Sons, 
Edinburgh and Perth, bells, blinds, &c.; Messrs. 
Taylor & Finlayson, Perth, and Mr. Wm. Imrie, 
Perth, grates and ironmongery furnishings ; 
Messrs. Stalker & Boyd, Perth, painter work ; 
Mr. H. Purnell, Glasgow & Edinburgh, warming 
and ventilation; Messrs. Robertson & Son, 
Perth, furniture, &c. Mr. George Wells acted 
as clerk of the works. 

Glasgow.—The large common sewer now in 
course of construction in Glasgow-green is pro- 
gressing. The cutting is about 20 ft. in depth 
in some places. The workmen have been dig- 
ging out a huge oak tree, found im forming the 
sewer. It was embedded nearly 20 ft. beneath 
the surface. Although the track of the sewer 
is mostly through a bed of sand, two embank- 
ments of clay have been come upon, and the 
formation of these is such as to lead to the 
belief that they were constructed by men’s 
hands, 

Prehistoric Building in Orkney.—At a recent 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, a notice, by Mr. George Petrie, of Orkney, 
of ruins of ancient dwellings at Skara, Bay of 
Skaill, Orkney, recently excavated, was read. 
Mr. Petrie’s paper, which was illustrated by 
plans and drawings, gave a detailed account of 
these remarkable ruins, which have been dug 
out of great accumulations of sand and refuse 
by Mr. William Watt, of Skaill. The general 
plan of the building at Skara is described as a 
group of chambers and cells, arranged on both 
sides of an opening into a long zigzag or wind- 
ing passage, which runs nearly parallel with the 
line of beach. In some of these, central hearths 
were defined by flags on edge, and were filled 
with ashes and burned bones. In others, stone 
beds were inserted in the walls; and the exter- 
nal walls appear to have been coated over with 
clay. A human skeleton was found in one of 
the apartments, doubled up. In the ruins anda 
relative kitchen midden of great depth, many 
bones of animals and fish were found, with 
manufactured implements of stone and bone of 


great variety of type. 








FROM MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Tue “ Guide to the Intercolonial Exhibition ” 
gives some interesting comparisons between the 
present and previous Exhibitions. At the first 
colonial Exhibition, held in Melbourne in 1854, 
there were 428 exhibitors, principally of im- 
ported goods. At the next Exhibition there 
were 703 exhibiturs. The receipts for admission 
at that Exhibition, for the ten weeks during 
which it was open, amounted to 3,400/., the 
gross number of persons admitted being 67,405. 
At the present Exhibition, the gross cash 
receipts for admission, including season tickets, 
from the 24th of October to the 8th of December, 
a period of forty days and evenings, amounted 
to 6,2681. 17s. 3d., and the number of registered 
admissions was 122,849 ; the highest number on 
any one day and evening being 9,586, and the 
lowest 1,293. A comparison is also made bet ween 
the number of exhibitors at the last Exhibition 
and the present one, as under :— 


IIE ivcccicnicsnterenserenins BAB... 1,479 
New South Wales .......00.. 470 sereee 278 
Bouth Australia ........cc0cc 77 scones 103 
GE <ccsconeeemmena . OP ween 36 
estern Australia ............ GB... 196 

ll. nesineaccnenmaninns aaa <a 

New Zeuland........ 83 
New Caledonia........c.cccccore TE. «-re0e 38 
Netherlands India ... 3 


Mauritius .............0000++ ode 
Totals ......0c. 1,511 ccs. 2,965 


Collins-street Independent Church.—The foun- 
dation-stone of the new Independent church, in 
Collins-street, has been laid. The architects of 
the building are Messrs. Reed & Barnes ; and 
Mr. John Young is the contractor for the work, 
The Australian News, a spirited local paper, 
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gives a good engraving of the edifice, with a 
description, from which the following particulars 
are gleaned. The style of architecture adopted 
is the Lombardo-Romanesque, and the walls are 
to be built of ornamental brickwork, standing 
on a high plinth or surbase of bluestone. The 
basement of the tower will be of cube -blue- 
stone, and that of the main building of first- 
class rubble-work of the same material. The 
general exterior surface of the walls is to be con- 
structed with dark-coloured bricks from Haw- 
thorn, while the quoins, arches, and ornamental 
devices introduced in various parts of the work 
will be of white and bright red bricks, from 
Brunswick ; avd the excellent Omarnu stone, from 
New Zealand, will be employed in the parapets, 
pinnacles, copings, cills, colamns, and other 
dressings. The whole of the exterior is to be 
tuck-pointed, and the roof-slates will be arranged 


vistas open out in several directions with pleasing 


effect. The “ Rotten-row” is here, and is of 
considerable extent. No. 26, by Mr. Joseph 
Newton, is amongst the best of the designs exhi- 
bited. The designs for the conservatories and 
botanic gardens are liked. This plan includes 
provision for a hotel and sanatorium. In No. 27, 
Mr. John Gibson, jun., of London, exhibits a 
creditable plan. No. 29 is sent by Mr. Edward 
Milner, Sydenham, and deserves mention. No. 
18, by Mr. J. S. Tyerman, of Liverpool, receives 
considerable attention. The committee have the 
advice of Mr. Robson, the borough architect and 
surveyor. 

Calne.—Designs having been invited for a new 
Free Church ina limited competition, those sent 
in by Mr. W. J. Stent, architect, were selected, 
and the work will be proceeded with at once. 

Bedfordshire Public School.—Several assertions 
are made as to doubtful circumstances in this 





in ornamental patterns. The general block 

plan of the building is nearly a square, measuring | 
91 ft. 6 in. by 91 ft. 6 in., and 43 ft. high, from 

the ground to the top of the parapets ; 65 ft. 1 in. | 
to the apex of the gable ; and 150 ft. high to the 

top of the tower. The plan is desigued much 

on the same principle as that adopted for 

theatres, with such variations us are necessary 

to meet the requirements of a place of worship. 


| 








COMPETITIONS. 


Abbot Memorial Schools, Gateshead.—At the 
last meeting the committee resolved,—‘ That | 
the plans of Mr. Oliver and Mr. Swan be referred | 
back to their authors, with instructions to amend 
them so as to reduce the cost to 3,4001., and that 


competition ; but we cannot publish mere ru- 
mours. 


Ellesmere Memorial.—Sir : While restricting architects 
to a memorial costing 800/., the committee have selected 


three designs for the decision of an eminent architect, | 
two of wh ch would. without doubt, cost more than double | 


that amount. It was hoped that the connexion of the 
monument with the noble family of Ellesmere would have 
insured fairness in the decision, and the restrictions would 
have been abided by. ARCHITECT, 


and 30 ft. high, lighted by nine circular-headed 
windows, each 18 ft. high, and by a lantern light 
in the centre of the ceiling, 37 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in. 
The private entrance will be in Stephenson. 
place, and the board-room and ante-rooms on the 
first floor. The rest of the upper portion of the 
building will be occupied by private rooms for 
managers and apartments for the resident clerks, 
porters, &c. The strong rooms are all far re. 
moved from the external walls, and have double 
doors ; and the builion-room, in addition to the 
system of construction which has been adopted 
fur the walls, ceilings, and floors of the strong 
rooms generally, will have an inner lining of 
wrought-iron, half an inch thick. The books, 
bullion, &c., are to be raised by means of a 
hydraulic lift. 1t is proposed to erect the main 
fronts in Portland stone, and the interior walls 
and decorations of the bank and principal rooms 
will be executed in Martin’s cement. The fit- 
tings will be of polished mahogany, and the 
bank and other principal rooms are intended to 
| be warmed and ventilated by Dr. Van Hecke’s 
| system, introduced into this country by Mr. 
W. W. Phipson, C.E. As soon as the remaining 
| old buildings are pulled down, the works will be 
commenced, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— The foundation-stone 





|of the “ Exchange New Buildings West,” abont 


| to be erected at the foot of the Side, has been 





THE GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANKS, | 
INSURANCES, AND LIFE ANNUITIES. | 
THE Savings-Bank return for 1866, just issued, 
shows an increasing transfer of accounts from 
the old savings-banks to those of the post-offices. 
At the close of the savings bank year, ending | 


‘laid. Mr. Matthew Thompson, of Newcastle, is 
the architect for the buildings ; and the con- 
tractor is Mr. Walter Scott. ‘The buildings are 
intended to be in the Italian style. They will 
be composed of shops, warehouses, and offices, 
the whole, when finished, occupying a frontage 
of 166 ft. This is the first of the town improve- 
ment schemes, and it is intended to widen the 


the premium be awarded after the receipt of the November 20, 1861, there were 1,580,359 indi- | ®*reet materially. 


amended plans.” 
Grantham Townhall.—The second premium | 


was awarded to Mr. R. W. Edis, of London, deposits of charitable institutions and the 
_ ; ¢ smaller friendly societies (not keeping their ac- 

Sefton Park, Liverpool.—The site of the pro-' count direct with the National Debt Commis- 
posed park lies a little way beyond Prince’s  gigners) brought the total up to 41,546,4751. In 


architect. 


Park, and is bounded on the east by Mossley- 


hill, on the south by Mossley Vale, on the west | established; and in five years, by November, 


by the Aigburth-road, and on the north by | 
Uliet-lane. 


Three hundred and seventy-five had fullen off to the extent of more than 
acres of land were purchased from the Earl of 5 000,0001., and the Post-office banks had ob- 
Sefton for a quarter of a million of money,’ tained deposits amounting to 8,000,0001. The 
and of these ubout 200 are to be appropriated | frendly societies keeping a direct account with 


vidual depositors in the old savings-banks, and 
their deposits amounted to,38,697,2051. ; and the 


i 


September, 1861, the first Post-office banks were | 


1866, the deposits in the private savings-banks 





to the park, the remainder being sold as sites | the commissioners had 1,799,6481. in their hands | 
tor villas, and by this means it is hoped a jn 1866: in 1861 they bad upwards of 2,000,0001. 
great portion of the outlay will be recouped.| Bot these decreases are more than connter- | 


‘Jans were songht for in November last, and it balanced by the 8,000,0001. of Post-office bank 
was then decided, upon the recommendation of | deposits, the growth of the same five years. 
the Improvement Committee, to offer two pre- Under Mr Gladstone’s scheme of 1864, at the 
miums for the best plans of laying out the parks | eloge of 1866, 1,150 in-urances had been effected 
—one of 300 guineas, and another of 200 guineas. | with the Government, through the post-offices, 
The following are the nawes of the competitors, for sums payable at death, amounting together 
and the sums at which they estimate the work to 86,593]. : 282 immediate annuities, amount- 
in their plans can be carried into ing to 6,4231., had been purchased of the Go- 

| vernment, and 107 deferred annuities, amount- 


indicated 
effect :— 
_.. Competitors. Cost. ' 

- William Wortley, Liverpool ............... £92,168 1 8| 
. Edmund Andre, Paris, and Lewis Horn- i 
_blower, Liverpool ................. s.100- 85,c0e 0 0 

3. Williem Henderson laudscape gar- 
dener, and David Walker, architect, 
Liverpool 


we 


4 


0) 
0. 
0 
100,000 © @) 
62,983 € 8) 
27,285 0 0} 


. Gay & Swallow, Br-dford 





4 

5. K. W. Barnes, Manchester ..... 

6. Hans F. Price, Weston-super-Mare ... 
7. Kev. Jumes Ba'eman, Congleton ......... 
8. Alexander Black, Falkirk .............ce00 








9. Franco Duviliers, Paris... ............008 29,000 16 3) 
10. Roge:s & Marsoen, South Lincolnsbire 38,609 18 0) 
il. A. Stansfield & Suns, Todmorden ......... 37,516 19 2 
12. Henry May, Bedale, Yorkehire............ 13,062 0 0 
13. Charles Eastwood, Luddenden. foot ...... 97,000 0 0 
14. Thomas Mercer, Liverpool ............00-+¢ 156,687 0 0 
15, Thomas D. Barry, Leamngton............ 109,350 0 0 
16. Reinhart J-kns, Liverpoul | Ist plan ... 48,929 0 0 

(Two plans) dona plan... 17,919 0 0 
17. Alexander M‘Kenzie, London ............ 110,192 8 0 
18. J. 8. Ty rman, Liverpool...............s000 97,9738 1 0 
29. Maurice Young, Godalming, Surrey ... 62,262 15 5 
20. J A. Maxon, Burton-on-Trent ............ 25,000 0 0 
eT ae 51,000 0 0 
22. John Barnett, Shoffiial oo. oo... 56,045 0 0 
23. J. A. iy and George Middieton, Liver- 

h__ -bacucinsd datinekoovb onicisunessaciaeatonaien . 98,299 16 
24.3 Hirst, Bristol 100,000 4 ° 
25. J. W. Cottee, Chelmsford 158,835 0 0 
26. Joseph Newton, London ... 54,666 410 
27. John Gibson, jun., Lonaon 55,964 4 9 
28. D. Brade, Lundon ............ - 108 680 0 0 
29. Edward Milner, Sydenbam.................. 122,560 0 0 


No. 2, the joint production of M. E. André, of 
Paris, and Mr. Lewis Hornblower, is a good 
design, illustrated by a large number of plans. 
drawings, aud sketches, showing the park on the 
flat and in perspective, and the various matters 

_ of detail. An excellent proportiou is observed 
between the space devoted to the park proper, 
and to the portions for building. The general 
arrangement of the purk is such that from the 
principal entrance in the Prince’s Purk-road 





ing to 2,119l.: charges for management, 6361. 
This was business done in about twenty months. 
In 1866 there were also 5,944 life annuities 
payable, amounting to 123,1411. a year, pur- 
chased of the Government through the private 
savings-banks and parochial societies, and fifty 
annuities for terms of years amounting to 8901., 
besides 460 deferred annuities, amounting to 
9,9141., not yet become payable. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Birmingham.—The Birmingham and Midland 
Banking Company are about to build new pre- 
mises in New-street. The site bas a frontage of 
about 20 yards to New-street, and about 50 
yards to Stephenson-place. The style of the 
buildings will be classical, the front towards 
New-street being divided into three, and that 
towerds Stephenson-place into eight compart- 
ments, divided on the gronnd floor by rusticated 
pilasters, having Ionic pilaster caps on a plain 
basement. The first-floor will have three- 
quarter attached columns of the Corinthian 
order, with coupled pilasters at the angles. 
The upper cornice will be proportioned to the 
total height of the building, and will be crowned 
by an open balustrade, the angles being carried 
higher and treated as coupled pilasters, with 
separate caps and cornices. The public entrance 
will be in the centre of the New-street front, 
under a portico having four Ionic detached 
columns, the shafts and bases of which will be 
of polished granite, each in one piece. The 





banking-room will be 92 ft. long, 49 ft. wide, 





THE TRADES’ UNION COMMISSION. 


Tux examination before the Royal Commission on 
Trades’ Unions of Mr. Coulson, whose evidence on the 
building trade was given in the Builder of last week, was 
followed by that of Mr. George Howell, also a bricklayer, 
and at present the Secretary of the Reform League. 

This witness had heard the evidence given by Mr. Coul- 
son, and corroborated that evidence. e said there was 
a general «-bjrction on the part of bricklayers te working 
with persons not qualified to work at the trade, and they 
showed that objection in other ways than by “sending to 
yaaa the persons, inasmuch as they struck against 
them. He had never been a party to any measures which 
would occasion distress to a man beyond refusing to speak 
to him, and though accusations had been brought against 
the union men of using violence, none of these had been 
supported. The wages fired by the society were the 
minimum of what a skilled man ought to receive; but, 
though employers were not bound to limit themselves to 
this payment, and might give as mach more as they liked, 
yet they seldom did so, unless it was to make a man 4 
** beli-horse”’ to lead his fellows on to do more work than 
they properly could,—a form of “chasing” as it was 
termed among the masons. A foreman might give a good 
and more than ordinarily skilled man an extra Sour a day, 
but this was, be said, an underband way of paying a man. 
There was no objection to a man doing as much work as 
he could; but the meu decidedly objected to the 
“chasing” principle, and they also decidedly objected 
to piecework where a man got lower wages than the mini- 
mum. The men would object to work with a non-society 
man who received less than the minimum wages. The 
evidence seemed further to point out that there was not 
among the bricklayers so much arbitrary exclusion as 
among the masons, and one pleasing fact came out. Mr. 
Koebuck asked, ‘“* Supposing that a man were sick and 
enfeebled by bad health, but still a very good workman, 
he could not do perhaps so much as other men, Sup- 
posing be were to ask for work and to take less wages, 
would you object to that?”’ Witness.—‘‘ Yes; but in such 
a case, this is what the men would do. In the first place, 
the foreman, if he were a foreman of a A judgment 
whatever, would put him where his skill woulu be made 
available withuut any great injury to his health. In the 
next place, there are but few men who would not feel 
pleasure in uddiug @ brick each to enable that man to do 
the ordinary amount of work. Supposing five workmen 
were working on what is called » line, those five men 
would divioe the whole length of the building into five 
spaces, and if one man was known to be ill or feeble, the 
other four would, as a rule, leave him the smallest portion 
of that work. They would do that naturally and without 
any hesitation.” The witness stated, further, that the 
uuton had increased wages, lowered the hours of labour, 
and tended to decrease drunkenness among the meu. 

Mr. Thomas Connolly, upon whose evidence before the 
commission the Times made some remarks, offers the 
fullowing explanativun of @ passage in which it was said, 
** he appeared to think it acommendable proceeding if 4 
workman could succeed, without detection, in putting & 
faulty stone in a building.” Mr. Connolly replies, ‘* To 
explain the relation of owner, contractor, and workmen, 
let me take, for example, one of those stone buildings now 
erecting in the City, The proprietor employs an archi- 
tect to desigu it and draw up a specification ; the archi- 
tect, on behalf of the owner, enters into a contract with & 
builder to provide ali materials and execute all workmen- 
ship necessary fur the due completion of the works, 
When the works are commenced, the architect employs & 
clerk of works tu see that his designs are fairly carried 
out, and that all materials are equal 10 the description in 
the specification. The stone is generaily sent worked 
from the buiider’s yard, and masons are sent to fix it or 
build it in, If » stone is set, and the clerk of works 
objects to it, he orders the mason to take it out of the 
wall; the workman calls his foreman, and if he says it 
must be taken out the workman does so at once; the 
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workman is there to do as his employer or foreman orders, 
therefore he must not be held in the slightest degree re- 
sponsible for the quality of the material or workmanship. 
If he interfered in the matter, he would have to get other 
employment. Suppose the Times sppears to-morrow 
printed with bad type and on inferior paper—can the 
compositors or pressmen interfere? Must not they work 
with the materials supplied to them? and where is the dif- 
ference between them and the masons who are employed 
in a similar manner? I therefore repeat now what I 
stated in my evidence, that the honesty or dishonesty of 
a workman is not connected with the question. If works 
are badly executed, and with inferior materials, the only 
pomene to blame are the contractor, who agreed to supply 
tter, and the clerk of works for allowing it to go in. 
hope I have placed the saddle on the right horse.” 

Mr. Rovert Applegarth, the secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, was examined 
at very great — The witness described the purposes 
of the society, which combines a “ trade”’ and * friendly” 
socety, and went on to speak of decisions lately given 
declaring the rules ill-gal, as they acted in restraint of 
trade. The particular rule referred to was one giving 15s. 
a week to a member “leaving his employment under 
circumstances satisfactory to the branch or executive 
e.uncil.”” By that rule the executive were enabled to 
withdraw men from work on any pretext they thought 
sati-factory ; and this rule was acted upon about a dozen 
times a-year, and involved from 20 to 1 men leaving 
their work. The money paid under this head was nearly 
a third of the whole expenditure of the society, being in 
i865, 1,941/. 8s, 1jd. ; but in this was included money paid 
for law expenses in enabiing men to obtain “ privileges 
of trade.” With respect to strikes, there was one last 

ear not acknowledged by the society at Manchester. 

hat strike was not sanctioned by the executive, because 
they ‘disapproved of a strike at that time on account of 
the monetary crisis ;"’ but the society was furced to support 
some men through it, as masters locked out some who did 
not strike, The strike was successful, as by it the men bad 
obtained 4n advance of 2s. a week and an hour reduction of 
time. Witness described his society as objecting to piece- 
work, and he gave as the reason that piecework cau-ed bad 
material to be used He said,—‘* On the outskirts of 
London there are many villa residences put up by the 
piece, The general rule is for the employers to give a 
certain price for the work, and that a very low price, and 
they know well that the men cannot make the sa.s.e rate 
of wages that men can get in a shopin London. The con- 
sequence is that the men have to work sv much longer and 
to make more exertion. The employers know that the 
men exert thewselves to throw the work together as 
speedily as possible, and at every opportunity they intro- 
duce indifferent material. Now, as an instance, what we 
term the treads (those are the boards you tread on coming 
upstairs) of the stairs in all] good buildings are the same 
thickness at the back as they are at the front. You see 
the round edge, and that should be the thickness of the 
board from back to front, They make a practice here in 
London, and in some parts of the country also, of having | 
the boards cut aslant in such a way that the thickness is 
not the same throughout. Now, when these men work hy 
the piece, their object isto get the work as quickly thrown 
tog-ther as possible, and having this desire de will 
cover up and hide bad material, and the employers know 
this, and hence they introduce it, That is only one in- 
stance, but many others might be given.” 

The influence work done abroad and imported here had 
upon English labour, the effects of the combinations upon 
capital, and instances of ratteving, all important matters, 
were then gone into at very considerable Jength, 

In course of the evidence given by Wr. Allan, the secre- 


with the English, and he said—‘ I may just state that | were removed, together with those of their son Ethelbald. 
trades’ societies are being established in France and in | Th royal remains were duly laid with those of his royal 
Belgium rapidly, and they will have the tendency of | kindred at the foot of the high altar, in the New Minster, 
raising the wages and thereby remove that fesr of com-| at the same time that the relics of St. Jocelyn were 
petition that our English friends are so much alarmed | placed under the altar itself, which had been brought over 














tary of the Soc. ety of Amalgamated Engineers, the wit- 

ness produced certain rules or by-laws to which he had | 
referred in previous evidence, and which he acknowledged | 
were in effect secret, These rules imposed fines upon | 
any members doing work by the piece and refusing to | 
share the surplus over the weekly wages with the mem- 
bers upon the job; that was to say, he was forced to share | 
the profits of his skill with the others under the penalty of 
a fine of 10s. the first time, 20s, the second, and exclusion | 
the third. Members working under a “ piecemaster” had | 
to insist upon having a share of such pr«fits, and those | 
who refused to leave such employment on the call of their | 
branch, for not receiving such profits, over and above | 
their wages, subjected themselves to the same penalties, | 


On the question of strikes, increase of wages, and de- | 


crease of working hours, the witness was examined at | 
very great le: gth. He said the advance in wealth and 
strength of the society had tended to make strikes in the | 
trade less freqdent than they were formerly, and there | 
had been fewer trade disputes, with lock-outs and strikes, | 
during the last fitteen years than during the preceding | 
fifteen years. At present, when men had grievances, they 
waited upon their employers by deputations, and the 
council of the society yave advice. He said, ** 1 should 
say that members generally are decidedly opposed to 
strikes, and that the fact of our having a large accumu- 
Jated fund tends to encourage that feeling among them. 
They wish to conserve what they have got: as I have 
heard it put here, the man who has not got a shilling in 
his pocket has not much to be afraid of, but with a large 
fund such as we possess, we are led to be exceedingly 
careful pot to expend it wastefully, and we believe that au 
strikes are a complete waste of money, not only in rela- 
tion to the workmen, but also to the employers.” The 
society, he said, have recommended that no strikes should 
take place in twenty cases in as many montbs in this 
trade. The society had certainly not maintained more 
than six strikes during the last ten years directly for the 
parpone ofraising wages. The strikes which had occurred 
ad priccipally arisen “from piecework and the large 
number of boys employed,” and for ‘“‘regula'ing the 
trade.” Mr. Roebuck ae “Why should you prevent 
a master from employing boys who can do the work?” 
and the witness replied, ‘‘ We have a perfect right to say 
to him, ‘It you employ a certain number of boys beyond 
what we conceive to be the proper number, we will not 
work for you.’” Mr, Roebuck—‘‘A proper number 
means the number that you hike?” Witvess—"* What 
the men think right.” Tne witness controverted the 
general view about the interest of employers and em- 
ployed to work together. He said—“ I scarcely see how 
that can be while we wrein # state of society which recog- 
nises the principle of buying in the cheapest and selling 
in the dearest market. It 1s their (the masters’) interest 
to get the labour done st as low @ rate as they possibly 
can; aud it is ours to get as high a rate of weges as pos- 
sibie, and you can never reconcile these two things.” He 
allowed that a strike bad taken place against a foreman 


about.” 








THE UNION OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS. 


Tue seventh annual report of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, from 
December, 1865, to December, 1866, has been 
issued. From this report it appears that the 
increase for the past year of this already exten- 
sive union is 53 branches, 2,332 members, and 
4,7311., making the total number of members 
8,002, with 187 brarches, and a fund of 13,0521 
The society bas been established in Ireland, 
where there are now 8 branches and nearly 300 
members. The net expenditure shows that 
during the year 2,5241. 17s. 9d., or 6s. 33d. per 
member, has been paid for “ trade privileges ;” 
2,2461, 1s. 2d., or 5s. 74d. per member, for sick 
benefit ; 1,3341. 15s. 83d., or 33. 4d. per mem- 
ber, for donations and travelling expenses; 
3621. Os. 9d., or 1ld. per member, for tool 
benefit ; 4231 10s., or 1s. Ofd. per member, for 
funerals; 3601., or 102d. per member, for acci- 
dent benefit; and 3791. 18s. 2d., or 11}d. per 
member, as grants from the contingent fund. 
These, with the remainder of the expenses for 
the year, amount to 11,8081. 9s. 03d. 

The advantages gained in increased wages 
and reduced working hours, reduced to a money 
value, are stated as follows :— 

** In 48 towns an advance of wages has been obtained, 
in 11 towns a reduction of working hours, while 26 towns 
have obtained both, [In all, in 85 towns the members 
have received advautages in wages, varying from 3d. to 
5s, 2d. per member per week, with reductions of workirg 
hours, varying from half-an-hour to 5} hours. These ad- 
vantages will be better understood from the following sum- 
mary :—Number of members, 6,509; average amount per 
member per week gained, 2s. 33d.; average amount per year 
per member gained, 67. ‘'s. 3d. ; total amount of gain per 
week, 750/. 158. 1d.; total amount of gain per year, 
39,0382. Deduct cost to the society, 2,6:01,; amount of 
wages lost by members during suspension of work, 2,500. 
(equal to 56,1007.) ; leaving a net gain of 33,9381, for the 
first year, and 39,0382. per year after.” 

The general secretary, Mr. Applegarth, in his 
preliminary remarks, says on this subject :— 

“ We may be told, and not without some show of 
reason, that having gained so much in one —_ we ought 


to be content with what we have got, and as applied to 
some parts of the society I could endorse such reasoning 


and follow such advice ; but it must not be thought that, | 
despite the advantages of last year, which are undoubtedly | 


great, we have no grievances to complain of, or no wrongs 
to redress, for such is not the fact; and as this is an age 
of inqeiry in the trades’ union world, it may be well to 
speak plainly and illustrate clearly what we are ‘driving 
at.’ Pure and simple, a trade society whose constitution 
and organization deserve that title, and which knows its 


roper function, aims at assimilating wages throughout | 


the entire area over which its branches extend. I do not 
mean that the member in Devon shall receive the same 
sum per week as the member in Surrey, but that, con- 
sidering the difference in the cost of necessaries of life in 
their respective places, they shall each receive such remu- 
neration for their labour as would make such things as 
high-paid districts and low-paid districts altogether un- 
known, so that employment might be more steady and 
regular, and ‘ gluts’ and ‘dearths’ of labour impossible. 
* e o * 


And now one word of advice and I leave the members 
to digest the facts herein c ntained. I think I may fairly 
claim to have made out ‘ a case’ on behalf of our members 
in the low-paid districts, and to the more fortunate ones 
would appeai, not merely as a matter of expediency but 
as a matter of justice, to rest contented for a time and 
assist in lifting their less fortunate fellow-workers to a 


| from St. Antied, in France. Here, then, rested the 
| saincly bones of one of England’s greatest of monarchs 
| for 211 years, when the monastery, becoming unhealthy 
and almost untenantable, the monks removed all their 
| relics to a more healthy situation, a little out of the city, 
| in the Hyde Meadow. Here, first spreading a thick layer 
| of clay over the whole ground that was proposed to be 
built upon, as the soil was springy and surrounded by two 
running streams, vr 4 built a splendid monastery, and on 
| its completion, in the year 1112, Henry I., assisted by 
| all his Court, and the Bishop of Winchester, translated 
| for the second time the remains of the Great Alfred, to- 
gether with those of his royal kindred, to a royal mauso- 
leum, prepared to receive them at the foot of the 
high altar, where the golden cross, bequeathed by King 
Canute, with great pomp had been set up, and here they 
have rested ever since ; but the abbey being set on fire at 
the north gate during the latter part of the reign of 
| Henry I., the monuments were mostly destroyed during 
| the conflagration. Henry II. rebuilt the Abbey of Hyde 
| with increased magnificence. John Mellor, the poor 
wandering historian, has lately been excavating for three 
months at Hyde, on the site of the abbey, under many 
difficulties, and, though repeatedly told that the great 
Alfred’s bones were long since scattered to the four 
winds, has succeeded in not only finding the entire re- 
mains of Alfred, but also those of his pious Queen 
Alswitha, together with those of their learned son Ethel- 
bert. These were all found together, as Mabel, quoting 
Cressy, said, in his first vol., page 125, of his ‘ History of 
Winchester,’ ‘Close by, only 1 foot apart.’ Mellor dis- 
covered the royal vault of Edward the Elder, his son, in a 
chalk vault 3 '!t deep, and 6 ft. 2 in. long: in it was the 
skeleton, besides part of a royal sceptre of silver and cop- 
per, some lead in which the coffin had been wrapped, some 
gilt cloth, small iron hammer, and a Peter’s penny: @ 
silver tapestry-needle was also found in the royal vault, 
probably belonging to the Queen Alswitha. The royal 
remains are now lying in the gilt mortuary erected over 
the chancel of Hyde Parish Church, and the two leaden 
plates found by Mellor witb the King’s name upon them, 
are now in the hands of the vicar, Mr. Williams.” 














CONGRESS OF BRITISH 
ARCH Z OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE meeting will be held this year at Ludlow, 
from July 29th to August 3rd inclasive. Sir 
Charles H. Rouse Boughton, bart., is the presi- 
dent. The programme already settled runs 
thus, and promises well :— 


Monday, July 29.—The members will meet in the Guild- 
hall at 4p.m. Afterwards the antiquities of the town will 
be visited. At 6°30 p.m. a public dinner will be held: the 
Association will be received by the Mayor and Corpora- 
j tion, and the president will deliver his inaugural ad- 
| dress. 
| uesday.—Excursion to the ancient remains on the 
| summit of Titterstone Clee-hill.—Bitterley.— Middleton 
| Chapel, and to Downton Hall, where the members will be 
entertained by the president. 
| Wednesday. — Examination of Ludlow Castle and 
| Church._—Ludford.—Th+ members wil! be entertained by 
| the Corporation. An afternoon excursion may be made 

to Caynham Camp, Whitton Park, and Whitton Chapel. 
Thursduy.— Excursion to Tenbury and Burford; enter- 
{ tainment at Burford Park by Lord Northwick,—Examina- 
tion of Little Hereford Church, &c. y 

Fridvy. — Excursion to Aston Church and ancient 
tumult.—Wigmore Castle.—Wigmore Abbey.—Brandon 
Camp (supposed site of the Roman Brartnium).—Down- 

ton Castle; reception by Mr. Andrew Boughton Knight. 

Suturduy.—Excursion to Stanton Lacy,—Diddlebury 
Church. - Norton Camp.—Stokesay Castle.—Reception 
by Lady Mary Clive, and Luncheon at Oakley Park.— 
Bromfield Church and Abbey. / 
Evening meetings each day for the reading of papers 
| and discussions, = 
On August 5th, as many of the members and visitors as 
remain are invited to take part in a visit, under the 
guidance of Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., to Wroxeter, 
where it is hoped that some new parts of the ancient city 
‘ will then have been laid open; and on August 6th, the 
| Caradoe Field Club invites the Archeological Association 
to join in an excursion to the Vailey of Clun, the Bury 
Ditches, Clun Castle, and Offa’s Dyke. 








common level with themselves; and wherever it may be | 





practicable, to extend this even beyond the limits of our . 
own society, for there are thousands of good and useful | ; 
men well worthy our consideration and support, and who 
are twenty-fold worse off than ourselves. The agricul- | 


. THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
tural labourers, to whom I last year alluded as making | 


efforts to combine for pet gern improvement, though Tue ordinary meeting of members was held 
steadily progressing, are still struggling against many | 4+ the House in Conduit-street, on Friday even- 
ifficulti : » > entitled t r warmest sym- | ’ > : Mow fig A . 
a reapsate co midernnectodienc. “ |ing (the 12ch inst.), Mr. R. W. Edis, the presi- 
| dent, in the chair. 
Mr. William Hennan was elected a member of 
, . +q | the Association. 

ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF KING ALFRED'S | The Chairman announced that on Saturday 
REMAINS AT HYDE. ‘afternoon, the 20th inst., a visit would be paid 
: i ‘erminus of the South-eastern Rail- 
Mr. Harror Metror, an antiquary, asserts | the City Te ae 
; : j way at Cannon-street, and to the hotel adjoining. 

that he has discovered the remains of King et y 
; z | Mr. Florence intimated that the Water-colour 
Alfred, which have now been buried 966 years. | . , “es 
: : : Class would commence its second session on the 

Mr. Mellor has written for the Sherborne Journal |» ; 
nti f hi searches, from which we | ‘+ of next month. The class had been so suc- 
: ee rn = ian ee : | cessful that it had been resolved to form a second 
nen : |class in the approaching session,—one to meet 
“Tt appears that this illustrious and saintly monarch |. Friday and the other on Saturday evenings,— 
was first interred in a fine marble monument, in the ach of which on alternate Saturdays ae 


Cathedral of Winchester, in the year 901, and that it was | © : J ; 
his royal wish that his pious son Edward the Elder should | out-door lessons. The fee (3 guineas) would 


build »nd endow, for a royal burial place for himself and | main the same as last session. 

kindred bb nd, when it was finished, that Fe d the 
Indred, a new abdey, ana, s , a . on rea a aper on 
Alfred and his queen should be removed thereto. This | Mr. C. — ee = Praia Po 
request of the noble Saxon King, Edward the Elder car- | architecture of Northern Italy, g 








unver whom the men would not work, On the questiou 
of fureign work the witness expressed no fear tuat con- 


tinental manufacturers would ever successfully compete | the relics of the great Al 


ried out to the very letter. The New Minster being | when using the word “architecture,” he did not 


Seiched, we ore informed ¥ ee et mgr Pag | intend to include any buildings in the Rennais- 
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gance or Classic style, but those which were of 
the Gothic or Medizval period. He divided the 
subject into two sections, viz., secular and eccle- 
siastical. In the firat he included sach buildings 
as town-halls, exchanges, palaces, castles, 
piazzas, and domestic work ; and in the second, 
cathedrals, churches, baptisteries, campaniles, 
pavements, mosaics, frescoes, stained glass, &e. 
The town-halls in the Lombard cities were all 
more or less interesting as examples of Medieval 
civic architecture in the days when every city 
had its own parliament or assembly. The Bro- 
letto was consequently the most important 
building, after the cathedral, in every city of 
Northern Italy. That at Como was a charming 
specimen, built as it was of coloured marble 
from the neighbouring quarries. Having de- 
scribed the brolettos at Bergamo, Bresica, 
Verona, Padua, and other cities which he had 
visited, he pointed out the difference between 
the architecture of Venice and that of other 
Lombard cities. In domestic architecture the 
balcony formed a desirable and necessary ap- 
pendage to every house, providing a delightfal 
means of enjoying the cool of the summer 
evening. These balconies contrasted favourably 
with the long rows of hideous ironwork which 
formed such an eyesore in a London street. 
Travelling in a southerly direction from Venice, 
it would be found that in Bologna and 
Florence another style of architecture pre- 


vailed in the public buildings. That of Venice | 
was light, elegant, aud almost profusely deco- | 
rated with orramental details and rich marbles; | 


while the othcr was severe and simple, trust- 
ing mainly to the great size of the build- 


ings and their consequent imposing appearance. .- 


Passing to the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Northern Italy, the earliest examples were the 
churches of 8. Ambrozio and S. Eustorzio, at 
Milan ; 8. Michele, at Pavia; and 8. Mark’s, at 
Venice. S. Mark’s, at Venice, like few other 
churches in the world, stood alone and unique 


in its peculiarity and style, and it might, 
be said that no architect had ever ventured to) 
copy it in its entirety. Having described in | 


detail many of the best examples of the round- 
arched Lombard sty le, and the Gothic architecture 
of Bologna and Florence, noticing the early 
brickwork applied to ecclesiastical purposes, Mr. 


and criticisms on the peculiarities to be noticed 


in Italian Gothic architecture, and as to the) 


| 


lessons to be learned from those peculiarities, | 


more particularly with regard to their adoption | 
in this country. First, with respect to secular | 
architecture, he thought most people would agree | 
with him that solidity and simplicity were the | 
ruling elements, more particularly as exemplified | 
in the town-hails and public buildings. It was true 
there were some notable exceptions to this rule, 
particularly the Ducal Palace at Venice, and the 
Palazzo delle Razioue at Padua, which exhibited 
signs of weak construction, necessitating the 
use of iron ties and such-like additional means 
of gaining strength; but these were cases in 
which the architect had departed from the, 
beaten track, and had either attempted a novel 
mode of construction, or else had tried to intro- 
duce too much ornament at the sacrifice some- 
what of his construction. Putting these excep- 
tions, however, on one side, and studying care- 
fully the general rules adopted by the Medisval 
architects in their secular work, he thought they 
were entitled to credit for honesty, both as re- 
gards construction and ornament. The con- 
struction was rarely concealed, and was gene- 
rally capable of performing its object. The 
ornament was generally subsidiary to the con- 
struction, or else sufficiently ornamental mate- 
rials were employed to do away with the neces- 
sity of much extra ornament. With regard to 
ecclesiastical work, and more particularly brick 
churches, the architects were not in all cases 
entitled to so much credit for honesty, as there 
were too many sham west facades with low- 


shonld be less frequently employed in this 
country (where we had such a trying climate), 
but rather let us use an honest mode of con- 
struction in the exterior, the ornament consisting 
chiefly of decorative material and good mould. 
ings, reserving all colour and carving for the in- 
terior; and he still hoped to see the day when 
our churches would glow with colour and paint- 
ings, done with a true feeling of religion and 
art, although not by the hand of Giotto or Fra 
Angelico. 








ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


Tue Architectural Exhibition in Conduit-street 
will be opened on Tuesday evening next, the 
30th, with a conversazione, whereat the President, 
Mr. Hope, will deliver an opening address. In 
conjunction with the Architectural Museum four 
lectures are to be given on every alternate 
Tuesday, beginning with Tuesday, May 14th. 
The price of a season ticket, admitting also to 
the lectures, is so small that a large number 
ought to be taken. 








RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 
A NEw line of railway was opened last week, 





j 


Aldridge concluded with a few general remarks | 





pitched gables covering the roof and aisles, and 
looking the reverse of handsome. Modern 
architects had, he thonght, many valusble 
lessons to learn from the works of the Italian 
architects of the Middle Ages, and particularly 
with regard to ornament and colour. A study 
of their works suggested whether we should 
have in England cheap decorative ornament 
badly copied from Medieval examples at 
home or abroad, building our churches like 
small models of cathedrals, or else adopting 
& more economical mode of construction, 
and expending the money thus saved in 
decorating the interiors. In his opinion, exte- 


about twenty miles in length, connecting the 
towns of Grantham and Lincoln, by a direct 
route, and thereby bringing the latter city one 
hour nearer to the metropolis. It is an exten- 
sion of the Great Northern system, and has five 
stations. Fourteen villages lie on the line of 
its route, with a large grazing country on the 
west, and a corn-growing one on the east. The 
line is double throughout, with fish-jointed rails, 
22 ft. long, and creosoted sleepers, 2 ft. 6} in. 
apart ; 35 lb. chairs, keyed inside, and rails sup- 
ported on oak cushions. The crossings are of 
cast-steel, and switches from Bessemer steel 
rails. There are twenty-eight bridges on the 
line, one of which at Leadenham, carries a road 
that is banked 12 ft. above the land level, and 
at the same point the railway is in 32 ft. cut- 
ting ; besides traversing it at an angle of 45 deg., 
the road rises 1 in 15, and the railway in passing 
under, 1 in 132: it is therefore a peculiarity of 
construction, and is built of coursed masonry. 
The arches are all of Portland cement. The 
signals are of iron (Stevens’s patent). 

The station buildings are of red brick, with 
blue bands of Staffordshire. One station is of 
coursed stone, roofed with Taylor’s patent tiles. 
The construction has been under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Bower, the resident engineer. Messrs. 
Kirk & Parry were the contractors. 








LONDON POSTS AND PAVEMENTS. 


In the “ History of Signboards,” by Larwood 
& Hotten, recently published, I find (at p. 29) 
the following passage :— 

“‘ With the signboards, of course, went the signpos:« 
The removing of the posts, and paving of the streets 
with Scotch granite, gave rise to the following epi- 

am — 

erThe Scottish new pavement well deserves our praise : 

To the Scotch we're obliged, too, for mending our ways; 

But this we can never forgive, for they say 

As that they have taken our posts all away ;’ ” 

The covert allusion of this epigram lies 
evidently in the double meaning of the word 
post, as in the epitaph (1736) on the Lord Chan- 
cellor King’s carpenter, at Ockham,— 

** Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place could get,” 


and I can easily believe that the epigram is of 
the time of Lord Bute’s ministry, when so much 
jealousy was entertained of his patronage of his 
own countrymen. But I imagine that the authors 
of the “‘ History of Signboards” have very much 
misapprehended the more tangible or primary 
meaning of the lines. I think they bore no 
allusion either to “Scotch granite” or to the 
signposts. I thir the change to which they 
relate was not in the roadway, but the foot- 
pavement. I remember being shown by a 
relative, between forty and fifty years ago, some 
remains of a peculiar curb-stone to the foot- 
pavement, much narrower than our present curb- 
stone, but descending deeper into the soil, and 
that curb-stone, he told me, came from Scotland. 
It existed in Westminster, and perhaps was 
coéval with the formation of Parliament-street 
(circa 1756). It was, I suppose, when this curb- 
stone was adopted, that the posts, either of 





rior ornament, and more particularly carving, 


stone or timber, that had been previously 


| officers, of the better 





erected for the protection of foot-passengers, 
and are to be seen in many old views of our 
London streets, were no longer considered 
neceseary. At the moment I am now writing, 
such stone posts (intended to protect the foot. 
passengers) are lying prostrate, ready to be 
carted away, in St. James’s-square, where they 
have remained up to the present time, but now 
are dismissed upon the foot-pavement being 
extended to greater width. 

I should be glad to have my ideas confirmed 
by any more positive memorials of the “Scottish 
new pavement” introduced into London in the 
middle of the last century. And when wag 
Scotch granite first adopted for the roadway ? 

J.G.N, 








MEPHITIC ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


Tue removal of the noxious air would, in- 
deed, be a desideratum; but the suggestion of 
“A. J. B.” would, I think, hardly meet the case, 
Ventilating-sbafts from the crown of the tunnel 
would be inconvenient above, while they would 
most probably fail to effect the object of their 
erection, the foul gases being so much heavier 
than the usual mixture of common air. A more 
likely plan appears to me to be the reversed 
syphon principle ; the shorter end of the tubes 
terminating in large gratings between the metals 
on the permanent way, while the longer arms 
might be continued indefinitely under the plat- 
forms, &c., and rise in convenient out-of-the-way 
spots, where fans and gas-jets might be used to 
promote the efficiency of their action. The 
heavy air would thus be drawn or drained off 
from below, while dilution would be going on by 
the inflax of fresh air from the ordinary grated 
openings at the road-level above. An apparatus 
of this kind would, I think, be nearly self-acting. 

Tos. GOODCHILD. 








FLATS FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


I am extremely glad to see you in your 
interesting periodical stirring the useful subject 
of residences for the middie, and, I hope, the 
upper middle classes. I am myself acquainted 
with many cases where, perhaps, two individuals 
live together,—mother and daughter, two single 
sisters, brother and sister, or even an elderly 
married pair, who might be extremely well 
pleased to find themselves able to rent two or 
three large handsome rooms, and a modest 
accommodation for one or two servants, in place 
of a small eight or ten-roomed house, with half 
or two-thirds of the rooms unoccupied, and no 
one room of comfortable handsome dimensions. 
I think if in attractive spots, where there is some 
beauty of scenery, and within easy reach of a 
good town, a house or two, with handsome 
exterior and good rooms, divided into several 
residences under one roof, and surrounded by 
some ornamental ground, were built, the separate 
wsnements would let quickly. The widows of 
i clergy, of small 
squires, &c., would find a separate portion of & 
handsome house, standing in ornamented grounds, 
greatly preferable to a many-roomed small house 
in a petty garden. There should be a little 
kitchen, and one or two small rooms for servants 
in the same parcel, with two or three handsome 
rooms. x. ¥. &. 

P.S.—Such spots as the close vicinity of 
Torquay, Bath, Cheltenham, London (or two or 
three miles from London), &., should be chosen. 








PLAGUE PITS IN UNDE!.GROUSD EXCA- 
VATING FOR SUBURSAN RAJLWAYS. 


Srr,—I think this subject is well wortiy attention. It 
is not long ago that a road ut Lewes was obliged to be 
diverted owing to the s or coming across a burial pit 
of those slain at Lewes in he old barons’ war ;—the same 
thing of a plague-pit at Whitechapel Workhouse, in 
muking a sewer ;—and I this day read (‘‘ History of Paris, 
1832") that on tle opening of the vaults of the ancient 
French kings at St. is the French Directory 10 
1799, the corpse of Francis 1. and others of his roar 
six in all, buried about 1547, emitted so intolerable 
an odour after a lapse of twenty-five years, a+ to be 
highly offensive ; but those that were bumed in another 
vault, from 1627 to 1761, were in manv instances so dan- 
gerous as toexhale a black, thick, infectious vapour, avd the 
workmen were seized with diarrhea and fevers ; but none 
of them died, owing to the flashing of gunpowder in the 
vaults to dissipate the foul air. 1 believe in 1890, the 
plague in Malta was communicated from one parish to 
another by the slyly throwing a containing money to 
poy wages from Gas person t sacther serss @ stream of 
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running water (notwithstanding cordons sanitaires) ; and as 
al outlems coincide that plague is easily eommunicated 
by mere touch, and is the sure effect of malaria during a 
continuance of hot, dry, vapoury weather, combined with 
disturbed atmospheric influences for two or three succes- 
sive summers, as stated in the old Latin work of John 
Constant Palmer, who practised during the Great Plague 
of Lonaon, it is worthy the attention of the Legislature 
whether any of the suburban railways pass through the 
site of any of the old pits wherein the dead were buried 
in 1666, during the Great Piague. Infection may be the 
consequence, very widely spread in London, being com- 
municated by the navvies’ clothes, 
Ong WHO HAS READ MapDEN AND OTHER 
Worxs on tuts Svupsxct, 








THE SPARROWS ON THE CHURCH TOP. 


Prruars no portion of her Maj 8 domains contains 
a greater number of sacred edifices the good old city 
of ** St. Mungo.” Upon the cornices and projections of 
one, birds have been in the habit of con ing and 
building their nests. An impudent sparrow,—let us hope 
it was a young and sgueneet one,—made a deposit upon 
the garments of an elder of thekirk. ‘Great events from 
little eauses spring.” There is now no “jutting frieze, but- 
tress, or coign of vantage” but bristles with pieces of 
broken glass, as objects of terror or torture to any 
*‘temple-loving martlet” who dares presume there to 
‘make its pendent bed and procreant cradle.” It is 
enough to make the ghost of Charles Waterton rise from 
his grave, and denounce broken erystal being put to such 
ause by those who forget “there is special providence 
even in the fall of a sparrow.” Janus. 








MANCHESTER BUILDING SURVEYOR. 


Six,—In your issue of the 20th inst. I observe, under 
the heading of “The Battle of Life,” you state that a 
clerk being needed in the office of building surveyor to 





the corporation of Manchester, the applicants were 123 
in number. 
surveyor itself,” and, after advertising for applicants, the 
committee sppointed a clerk from the office of their own 
city surveyor ! Ove or THE 123 AprLicanrts. 








CREMORNE GARDENS: CHELSEA 
SANITARY BOARD. 


Tue summer heats are approaching, and it may not be 
amiss to inquire as to whether proper drains exist in con- 
nexion with closets ; and also, whether water is laid on; | 
or whether cesspools prevail, and privies exist without 
water supply. 

If the latter, no time should be lost in laying drain- 
pipes, and in securing a water supply. 

Cavanpo Tvtvs. 








SUN-DIALS, 


Can any of your readers give me a e « rule for find- 
ing the angle of the gnomon of a sun-dial for a house 
side ; also, to divide the hours properly ? Ge. W.F 








LONDON-BRIDGE TRAFFIC. 


InsTEAD of widening this bridge, as seems now 
in contemplation, has the erection of a story over 


The appointment was that of “ building | 





for foot-traffic, similar to that of the temporary 
Blackfriars-bridge, ever occurred to you? Such | 
a story, by leaving the whole width of the pre-_| 
sent bridge for horse traffic, could be made at | 
once most useful, practically and surely, also, 
most effective architecturally. H. Frecp. 
«*, Such a suggestion has been made with 
reference to another bridge. 








BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 


Tue Harrow Local Board of Health received 
the following tenders for the proposed works | 
advertised in the Builder, namely to lay down | 
1,850 ft. of 15-in. pipe-sewer; take up 1,200 ft. | 
of 12-in. and 9-in. sewer pipes; provide and | 
spread 100 yards of gravel; and other work, at 
Greenhill, within the district of the said Board : 




















Young & Fussell,* about ............ £600 0 0 
Chapel ...... 581 0 0 
pS REE enamuaoe ae 
Sinclair & Farnsborough ........... . 518 0 0 
Avers ......... 502 0 0 
Bloomfield............... Vencnnebiblioncts . 500 0 0 
John Woodbridge .........0000eerre 466 0 0 

urge bandied 450 0 0 
W. Woodbridge ...,...ccc0eceseeeee 430 0 0 
i a te inemnececeaead 427 0 0 
Hubbard «. 395 0 0 
Bolton ... 340 0 0 
Voss... 320 0 0 
Kendall 236 0 0 





Bolton’s tender was accepted. 
WILLIAM Smitu, Surveyor to the Board. 








* Given in per lineal yards, 


WORKMEN’S EXCURSIONS TO THE 
FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Tue Council of the Society of Arts have 
resolved to raise a fund to be employed in aid- 
ing a limited number of English workmen to 
proceed to Paris for the purpose of studying 
the present French exhibition. One condition 
is, that every man so assisted shall, on his 
return, make a report to the Society of what he 
has observed during his stay, in reference to the 
special industry in which he is engaged ; and 
another is, that one-third of the amount be 
retained until his report shall be supplied to the 
society. In order to raise funds the Council 
have determined to appeal to the members of 
the Society for subscriptions for the furtherance 
of the undertaking, and they have voted 100 
guineas from the funds of the Society towards 
that end, and have also been making arrange- 
ments in Paris for accommodation and food at 
reasonable rates for those who go under the 
Society’s auspices. 





A commirrEE of the bogey ee District Associa- 
tion of Working Men’s Clubs and I 

time been making arrangements for the visits of 
large bodies of artizans and others to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, has just returned from t French capital, after 
obtaining from the Imperial Commission the concession 
of a Government building, with beds, furniture, &c., for 
the exclusive use of those visiting Paris under the aus- 
pices of the Association. This will enable the committee 
to provide accommodation for at least 200 visitors per 
week from the 4th June until the end of October. 
Arrangements have also been entered into with Mr. 
Cook, Excursion Manager of the Newhaven and Dieppe 


route, for the transit of the excursionists to and from | 


Paris. According to a circular just issued by the com- 
mi tee, the expense of the journey both ways, and lodging 
for one week, will be only 3/s. 
living in Paris, Mr. Pratt has supplied information show- 
ing that the daily expenses of an artizan need not ex- 
ceed from 3s. to 4s,, while an Exhibition weekly ticket 
costs 58. ; so that 3/. would ange Ber expense of a visit 
from London, Through the liberality of Mr. Henry 
Hoare, the treasurer, who with great public spirit has 
offered to advance the funds necessary to carry out the 
arrangements, the committee are able to offer accommo- 
dation of a superior kind, including a good meat break- 
fast, at a cost of 44s. 6d. for the return journey. Includin 

dinner, tea, and admission to the Exhibition, the tota 
expense of a visit under this arrangement will be less than 


nstitutes have for some | 


As regards the cost of 


The fire does not appear to have arisen from the 
flues, but from the stove itself igniting the wood- 
work, though the flues were ly heated. 
The damage is roughly estimated at about 2001. 
——tThe church of the commane of Mantours, 
in France, had been for several months past in 
course of reconstruction, and only the nave had 
been preserved for divine service. Recently, 
while a considerable number of people were 
assembled, a loud cracking was heard, and the 
scaffolding and roof of the building, composed of 
tiles and wooden rafters, fell in to the extent of 
18 yards, burying many of the congregation in 
the ruins. Four persons were killed on the spot, 
and twelve others received contusions, more or 
less severe. —— Two stables in Chapel-place, 
Brompton, with living- rooms over them, fell 
on Saturday morning at about half-past nine. 
The party wall gave way, bringing the flooring 
and roofs with it. The rooms were occupied at the 
time: one woman was hurt and takon to St. 
George’s Hospital. Two horses, after some 
trouble, were liberated. From the appearance of 
the remains, the wonder is they had not given way 
before. The premises here generally should be 
at once examined, as many look to be in a dan- 

state. The same observation would apply 
to many buildings in London and the suburbs at 
the present time. 








Books Receibtd. 


VARIORUM. 

THE Gazette des Avrchitectes et du Batiment 
(No. 1, for 1867) contains some interesting 
speculations on the country and the works of 
Wilars de Honecort. The writer, M. P. Bénard, 
arrives at the belief that the choir of the church 
of St. Quentin is the work of Wilars. Messrs. 
Rosser & Russell, as heating engineers, have 
issued a very useful Trade Book, calculated to 
assist architects in deciding upon the relative 
applicability of various modes of warming 
buildings. 











4l. Mr. Layard is the president of the committee, and | 


has taken the warmest interest in promoting this under- 
taking. 





PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE AT CARLTON 
TERRACE, PADDINGTON. 


Tue inhabitants of the western portion of the parish of 
Paddington, and the adjoining districts of St. Luke's, 
Chelsea, and Kensington, have for some months past been 
agitating for the construction of a bridge over the Grand 
Junction Canal at the commencement of Kensal New- 
town and Carlton-terrace, by which means through com- 
munication will be made between Maida-hill and Kilburn 
on the north, and Westbourne Park, Bayswater, and 
Kensington on the south. At present persons are either 
obliged to take a circuitous course of two or three miles 
in passing from north to south, or to trust themselves to 
a frail boat, in which a lad takes passengers across for a 
consideration. 

The subject was discussed at the Paddington vestry on 
Tuesday, when it appeared that the cost of the proposed 
bridge would be 4,0002. 

Mr. Vigers said he had obtained promises from Sir 
John Neeld of a subseription of 500/. towards the erection 
of the bridge, and from the Dean and Chapter of West- 
| minster of a similar sum. Mr. Philip Wilkiason had also 
| promised 100/, Under these circumstances he would make 
| a proposition to the vestry that he would build and com- 
plete in all respects a bridge 40 ft. in width between the 


| parapets, with such span, height above water, and water- 


way as shall be approved by the Canal Company, and from 
the designs and specifications of the vestry engineer, pro- 


vided the vestry contributed 2,000/. towards the cost of a 


bridge. In order to secure a due performance of the 
work, he proposed that a sum not exceeding 5 per cent. 
on the total cost of the bridge should be deducted from 
the vestry contribution and applied towards the payment 
of the engineer and superintendent of works, or let the 
vestry give him 1,750/, and pay their own officers. 

After a lengthened discussion, it was resolved by a 
majority of the Board that the vestry do contribute 
1,000/,, and that application be made to the Metropolitan 
Board asking them to contribute another 1,000l. towards 
the 2,000/. required by Mr. Vigers to complete the 
bridge. 








ACCIDENTS. 


A rire has occurred in St. Martin’s Church, 
near Oswestry. The fire raged with great 
violence for some time, until the doors at the 
entrance were entirely burnt ; the woodwork 
in the entrance, under the belfry, was also 
burnt, and the fire soon forced its way through 
the belfry-fluor. The fire, however, was got 
under before it reached the interior of the 
charch, which entirely escaped. The mischief, of 
course, as usual, originated by overheating the 


stove on Saturday night. t 
gerous proximity to the woodwork around it. 


The stove is in dan-jbitién of 
' good. 


Miscellanea. 


Tue Potytecunic Institution. — There are 
| striking novelties here, especially a new optical 
illusion. The lecture by Professor Pepper il- 

lustrating popularly Spectrum Analysis is very 
interesting. 

Art-Union oF Lonpon.—The annual meeting 
for reception of the report and distribution of 
the funds will take place at the Adelphi Theatre 
on Tuesday next. We shall, as usual, give full 
particulars and the official list of prizeholders. 


INTERNATIONAL ARCHZOLOGICAL CONGRESS.— 
The Archeological Congress that was to have 
| been held in Antwerp last year, and was post- 
poned, will be opened there on the 25th of 
August next, and will close on the Ist ot 
September. 


| Proposep Pustic Hatt ror Haptow.—It has 
been resolved at a public meeting held at Had- 
low to open a subscription-list towards the erec- 
tion of a public hall for the town. The building 
is to cost about 800l., and the architect is 
Mr. Friend. 


Tue Royat Microscoricat Soctery’s Sorrés. 
‘Amongst the many remarkable objects exhibited 
at King’s College, on Wednesday evening last, 
we especially noticed the singular globular 
bodies recently discovered in coal-ashes: they 
are almost invisible to the naked eye, but the 
microscope displays them as metallic granulated 
spheres of various sizes ; they are agitated in an 
energetic manner on a maguet being placed near 
them. Living creatures belonging to the animal 
kingdom were abundantly displayed, for we had 
“human fleas,” “cat’s fleas,” water-fleas, cheese 
mites, and snails, as well as fish-hatching. The 
circulation of the blood was shown, in the tongue 
and foot of the frog, in the tail of the carp, and 
in the body of the tadpole. The vegetable 
kingdom had representatives in living desmids, 
and the cell circulation was shown in the 
American weed, and other plants, of our rivers 
and watercourses; nor must we omit to mention 
in connexion with the “lively fleas” above re- 
ferred to, several excellent preparations of the so- 
called “ gregarines ” on hamaa hair. The rooms 
| were crowded with men of science, and the exhi- 
first-rate microscupes Was unusually 
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TESTIMONIAL TO AN ArcHiTEct.—On the 23rd] Uservut American Inventions. — At the 
inst. a handsome silver cup was presented by the | Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, some new me- 
builders of Torquay to Mr. H. H. Bridgman, | chanical contrivances, or new applications, have 
architect, who is about to leave the town. Many | been exhibited, one or two of which are worth 
strong expressions of respect and good feeling| notice. A national lifter, as it is called, or 
were used by those who had been connected with | portable crane, is so constructed as to be easily 
him in business. It is a creditable incident in a| moveable from place to place, and set up by one 
young architect’s career. man, and yet is capable of — - ee ten 

y ; ir tons. A pulley with cam-wheel, if the rope 

Tus New Pazace at Wasruinstes.—Two should break during the hoisting, immediately 
more frescoes by Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A., are now 

. . > . F clamps the rope, and so prevents the fall of 
being placed in the peers’ corridor. The subjects ‘ie ; 

2 F . ~ | manufacturer in Massachusetts having observed 
are—“ The setting out of train bands from London s : ce 
¢ ‘se the siege of Glo’ster.” and “ Speaker that his workmen lost 12 per cent. of their time 
Oe ee op ‘ es in screwing up and unscrewing the vice at which 
Lenthal asserting the privileges of the Commons , Aaa ; 
: they worked, has invented a vice in which that 
against Charles I. when the attempt was made s 2 ‘ 
bo eulen ee ee Gauebern” defect is obviated, and the jaws can be opened 
: or closed with a single pull or push, and the 

THE CHELTENHAM SEWAGE Question.—By a article operated on is held as tightly as in an 
majority of fifteen to eleven the town commis-| ordinary vice. The mechanism of the vice com- 
sioners have rescinded the resolution previously | prises a rack with ratchet teeth, and a nat with 
come to for the purchase of land for sewage | teeth on its under side to fit into those of the 
irrigation. This nut rises when the vice is to be 





The plan was to purchase 120 acres} rack, 
of land at Staverton, for 10,0001, and to dis- opened or closed, but drops into its place when 
tribute the sewage thereon, the total cost of the | the piece of work is inserted, and then one turn 
land and works being estimated by the sur-/ of a screw suffices to tighten up. This is an in- 


veyor at 17,000]. The land selected was con- 
sidered to be not nearly large enough for the 


purpose ; the cost disproportioned to the results ; | 


and many of the farmers in the neighbourhood 
had withdrawn their offers to take the sewage 
over their land. By 
further into the country, it was urged, land 
cheaper and of greater extent would probably be 
obtained, and the neighbouring occupiers would 
be disposed to take the refuse with greater 
readiness and on more remunerative terms. 

ProposeD MemortaL Fountain IN LEAMING- 
ton.—At a public meeting it has been resolved, 
“That the esteem and regard entertained to- 
wards the late Mr. Hitchman by his fellow- | 
townsmen and friends, for his long untiring 
energy in promoting the interests and prosperity 
of Leamington, and his benevolence and kind- 
ness to the poor, render it incumbent that some 
public memorial of him should be established in 
the town; and that a public fountain or some | 
other ornamental structure bearing his name! 
would, if found practicable, be an appropriate | 
memorial.” The cost and decoration of the! 
structure will be regulated by the amount of 
subscriptions. As to the site, the open space 
fronting the Holly Wall has been suggested as 
the most suitable, or, if the authorities purchased 
the Avenue-walk, in Dormer-place, then it could | 
be erected there. A committee was appointed | 
to carry out the object of the meeting. 


Tue ANTIQUITIES OF BatH.—A memorial has_ 
been presented to the Bath town council by the | 
Bath Royal Literary and Philosophical Associa- | 
tion, and the Bath Natural History and Anti- | 
quarian Field Clab, expressing a hope that all the 
discoveries of Roman or other ancient buildings 
in excavating, will be carefully recorded as to! 
site on the large corporation map of the city, | 
and drawings made of such remains for preser- 
vation, with notes and drawings of other relics | 
of antiquity, while such relics are also carefully | 
preserved. The memorial was referred to the! 
Borough Property Committee, leaving them to 
consider the best means of carrying out the 
suggestions it contained. A similar application 
has been made to the Grand Pump-room Hotel 
Company, who have instracted their architects, 
Messrs. Wilson & Wilcox, to take proper care for 
the preservation of any Roman remains that 
may be found in the course of the excavations on 
their property. 

Royvat Iratian Opera, Covent GaRDEN.— 
The subscribers have had every reason to be 
satisfied with the opening of Mr. Gye’s season in 
respect both of variety and excellence. Madame 
Vilda has well sustained the remarkable position 
she took as the new Norma; Signor Mario is 
singing with renewed freshness; and Madlle. 
Lucca has delighted her audience in “ L’Afri- 
caine” (gorgeously mounted) and “ Fra Diavolo.” 
A new barytone, Signor Cottogni, made a very 
favourable impression in the firat of these operas, 
acting as well as singing with discretion and 
power. On Tuesday evening Graziani re-appeared, 

and contributed greatly towards a most admirable 
representation of Verdi's ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
an opera that, like other works by the same com- 
poser, makes friends as it growsolder. Madile. 
Fricci sang the part of the unhappy Amelia with 
great pathos, and the ensemble was perfect. 
Madile. Nau, who, as the page, made her firat 


carrying the sewage! 
| street, for Dr. Weber. Mr. E. A Gruning, architect. 


vention which locksmiths and instrament-makers 
| will doubtless take advantage of. 





| —— 


TENDERS 


For the erection of house and stables, 10, Grosvenor- 


Quantities by Messrs. Parker & Elger :— 
Prateek B BOR o..cccscescccssevssscous £5,690 
©. &C. l’ Anzon 
Rader BE So ccceisciecesemuesinnn 
Cowland 
Ashby & Sons... 
Piper & Wheeler * 
BTM PEON .....cccccccecccveces secccceveces 
RO ORD . cccsesvacengecenephecabestnpane . 
ents & TORE sc scccpcncgntecennis 


eoococeoooeco 
eoocoocoecooo 








For new stables, lodge, laundry, and new roof and 
alterations to house, for Mr. J. F. Flemmish, Alton House, 
Roehampton Park. Mr. E. A. Gruning, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. R. Gritten :— 


Tracy, Southall, & Watson ..,... £4,784 0 0 
a ee yl ee. 4494 0 0 
Cadlitinn ....;nanaccouctnanate 4475 0 0 
PEPE O BOU , cc corssnoncccngucountenne 4,432 0 0 
Mansfield, Price, & Co,............ 4,499 9 0 
SIE -.. ccsensesbsnaeldenaieia 4,380 0 0 
PERO, Stover ncrettacsuntsnetnaats 4,280 0 0 
Higgs (accepted) .............escesees 3,698 0 0 





For additions and alterations to two houses, at Bexley 
Heath. Mr. W. B. Pinhey, architect :— 
ne De RONNIE scvisccintkinyicue £1,913 0 
IE ee aoe a 
FIG MUARIND ack cstiicireseieseciassenl 
PRES scaniuatsnocisumantninennesenicn 
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For additional wards, Essex and Colchester Hospital. 
Mr. Horace Darken, architect :— 


EOE eh aes RS? . £315 0 0 
Shepherd, Brothers : 00 
Carlo 00 

D snesgntenecdidsinucatudoanteneteinenpwcse 00 
BIEN | Sccnanaianduteconeirinies 00 
DORON. cccsconsnccsncsees exses 00 
Eade (accepted) ........s0ccs.rsecsoeees 0 0 








For shop and machine-rooms, for Mr. Alfred Hagg, 
Colchester. Mr. Horace Darken, architect :-— 


Crowe £676 15 0 
Shepherd, Brothers 620 0 0 
Taylor 615 0 0 
Eade 615 0 0 
Everitt 614 0 0 








For vicarage house, at Binham, Norfolk. Mr. J. 8. 
Benest, architect :— 
IUROE spaiusinteninrscneninbeesatpainneptaneal £720 0 0 





For house and shop, exclusive of glass and shop-front, 


opposite the Guildhall, Norwich. Mr, J. 8. Benest, 
architect :— 
| EC ant carvvesrencsn ees @ © 
OUT scmnevwmristgsctccvenitinsuiiiatabein 670 0 0 
snabiivscdociaaiibedembtcdteddiass . 650 0 0 





_For building a rectory-house, at Bodham, near Holt, 
Norfolk. Mr. J. 8. Benest, architect :— 
Harrold 
Youngs 
Corinat ... 





cooose 





For new national schools, at Rhayader, Radn i 
Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect = : — 
RR SE SCTE , 0 
NU QNNOD visiccocsteiecasces 0 
Edwards.... 0 
CPOE REE ER A PRE EES 5 0 








For new church of 8t. Andrew, Plaistow. Mr. J. 
Brooks. architect :— 










appearance, is at present wanting in dash, and 
her voice is somewhat thin, but it has much 
flexibility, and her appearance is good. 





Hevushawe ............0. £4,785 0 0 
Foster ......... + 4,620 0 0 
Colls & Son ...... 3,689 0 0 
LE) eee ae, ay 
Hill, Keddell, & Co. ........ 3,587 0 0 
| EEE ER ARTEL wv ee ee 
DOES» siavecssisevevsbinguciavadions serves 3,257 0 0 


For warehouse, for Mr. Jaques, in Cow. 
Mr. 8. C. Capes, architect. Quantities moeplied gens 





Ashby & Son......... Scbosuebbectsssacs SEE OO 
Patman & Fotheringham ,.,....... 3,298 0 0 
Wagstaff............. ponduosencennaneote 3,259 0 0 
Newman & Mann... 3,255 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler...... cossse 9,300 O O 
Webb & Son ..........0500 sce Ger 6.6 
OEE 5 nc cectinaspuniceltencs wine ae 8:¢ 
Scrivener & White ..... semsspesiece Ee OO 





For new bedroom and new fossil-room to the Norfolk 
and Norwich Museum, Mr. J. 8. Benest, architect ;— 








For addition to the Adelphi Theatre, for Mr, Benjamin 
Webster. Mr. Joseph Lavender, architect :— 









OOF cnccerrovinsautnanns senescent £1,857 0 0 
Axford.. a thee 2 
GIORGI: seincnssctnsccicmansegind wees 1,620 0 0 
Patanan & Oo.  ..ccossescosesssescscoee 1,598 0 0 
Wed. & BONS | ceccossivisiinrcimnnets 1,649 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 23, Lime-street, for Mr. J. Thorn- 
hill. Mr. Reilly, architect :— 
Bee BOM. cisccesccsnsisien.wenitecian y 
Carter & Sons be 








For St. Luke’s Infant Schools, Globe-road, Mile-end. 
Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, architects ;— 











Wilhams & Sons ..........0...ses000s £2,790 0 0 
if Tf eee 2,487 0 0 
CO RE RSE ES 2,442 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers.. . 3,387 0 0 
eae - 2,339 0 0 
Newman & Mann .........c0000---c00 2,336 0 0 
For sundry alterations, at No. 4, Mincing-lane, for 
Mesers, T. Daniel & Co. Messrs. M‘Murdie & Rust, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 

BG aac cnnss cncebboavensisiccensennneestet £3,400 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ...........csscseeses 3,335 0 0 
TELE AIS 3,107 0 0 
ET RE Ne BT 098 0 0 
Newman & } 2,856 0 0 


For sewerage works, Cranford, Middlesex. Mr. Charles 


Innes, architect :— 


LOG gO vavecessorescososesesesnessanonnsens £1,100 0 0 
Adamson & Bons ..........00.esseeee 894 0 0 
eR a Rate a. St 829 0 0 
EB OG: ccccnscsaccnseisacs ahabien . 802 0 0 

00 


COG ois icinsccskstintictinatiotn 800 





For the restoration of Stottesdon Church, Salop. Mr, 
Blashill, architect :— 

WORD .cscosercccscosecsenesnopssnetsccess £2,200 0 Of 
QOEIN ccscscccovsctasiconigunenees no Aree” SS 2 
Nevett (accepted) 1,677 0 0 

* Without allowing for old materials, 








Accepted for Leicester Lunatic Asylum. Mr. E. L, 
Stephens, architect ;— 
Brickwork, Slating, Plastering, £e. 


Osborne, Brothers .............000« £3,190 0 0 
Stone Work. 
Osborne, Brothers ..,............000 2,819 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 

BRAglO vaceccrescovsencarsbtvescessensesoee 3,890 0 0 
Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 
Norman & Underwood ........... . 1,130 0 0 
Painter's Work. 

Whitmore .,.............. suincienateenaaieie 3°613 0 
Ironfounder’s Work, 

PONE sccsdvivtncscetmevsccioninseecesettose 1,480 0 0 
Gasfitter’'s Work. 

Webbe cccccoscctes seaeduetd pheckebntintan » C208 


Steam-engine, Boiler, Washing Machine, Cooking, 
Ventilating, ¥e. 
HaGem & Bai.. ..cccsccwspssoepscasneses 94418 0 


For the erection of a block of model dwellings for the 
working classes, on the Blagrave Estate, Reading. Messrs. 
W.&J.T. Brown, architects ;— 

Lovett 





ooo 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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For a fire-brigade station, at South Parade, Chelsea, 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works :— 
BIT. cocsniscrampecimraneasieannigbekeannel £661 0 
Dates & GRAV | cvicsessvigeesscodeonsee 648 
SR aiccistesiimneiiaditisesshaningditiesnweds 630 
i pee esutaaenntaiaaibenst 623 
Cooper .. eave 
Wigmore .......... 9 1 
Natt & Co, 





eccoococosooeoso 
eoocoooooceco 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Italian / laster."—80 many correspondents bave inquired where 
this uaterial cau be obaived, and for evidence of its value in re- 
peiliug moisture, that we depart trom our custom to ask these ques- 
tions, 

Concrete —In reply to five or six correspondents, who require 
elementary infor mation as to the nature, compo ition, aud history of 
concrete, we re'er them to the Essay on the subject by ihe conductor 
of this journa), publisbed im the first volume of the Transactions of 
the Institute of British Architects 

Inquirer (we bave reasun to believe that size of Courts has bech 
well copsidered).—P, E M (plan is in engraver’s bands).—W. M. (we 
huow of no immediate pecun ary reward that would follow the de- 
mowstration of the problems nameo).—M. A, B, (uot seen).—Ur. T. F. 





(we are by no means prepared to assent to the deductions made).— 


REPO oi nee ie ge 


Serena ns 




















